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Nathaniel Wyeth’s Oregon Expeditions 
W. Clement Eaton 


In 1834 Oregon offered a field of exploitation for adventur- 
ous capital. Beaver skins could be bought for a string of beads, 
an ax, or a half-yard of scarlet cloth and sold in Boston for 
eight or ten dollars.’ Besides furs the Oregon country possessed 
a lucrative resource in the shoals of salmon that came up the 
Columbia River. Pickled salmon had been carried to Boston 
in 1831 by Captain Dominis and sold for fourteen dollars a 
barrel.” Another possibility of profit lay in slaughtering the 
herds of buffalo that darkened the plains. ‘The western climate 
was excellent for curing jerked beef and there was a demand 
for this commodity in the Havana market. * Money could also 
be made by supplying goods at exhorbitant rates to the Ameri- 
can trappers in the Rocky Mountains. Finally there was an 
opportunity for a company of adequate capital to freeze out 
the small traders engaged in the Santa Fé trade and engross this 
profitable business into a monopoly.* 

All these factors entered into the calculations of Nathaniel 
Wyeth and his associates when he organized his Oregon expe- 
dition of 1834. The motive of colonizing the country was sub- 
ordinated to the objective of making a fortune. At the age of 


1 Indian Tariff at Fort Hall, 1834. Fort Hall Ledger, 1, 6-7. Manuscript owned by a 
descendant of Henry Hall, Mr. Edward C. Sherman, Sr. of Washington, D.C. 

*Samuel E. Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860 (London, 
1923), 261. Unfortunately Captain Dominis had to pay duty on his cargo of salmon as 
though Oregon were a foreign country. 

§ Joseph Thing (second in command of the Wyeth expedition of 1834) to Tucker and 
Williams, Hams Fork, Rocky Mountains, June 29, 1834. Letter Book of Henry Hall, 
containing unpublished material relating to the second Oregon expedition of Nathaniel 
Wyeth, 41. Manuscript owned by Mr. Edward C. Sherman, Jr. of Philadelphia. 

4F. G. Young, “Correspondence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth, 1831- 
36,” in Sources of the History of Oregon (Eugene, 1899), 73- 






















































102 PACIFIC HISTORICAL REVIEW 


thirty he abandoned a successful business of cutting ice from 
Fresh Pond, Cambridge, to become a western trapper and fur 
trader. He was not daunted by the fact that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was firmly entrenched in Oregon and that many 
experienced American trappers were in the field. He believed 
that large profits could be obtained from the fur trade and the 
salmon fishery of Oregon, simply by applying Yankee business 
methods in place of the haphazard and inefficient methods of 
the frontier. 

Wyeth had superb confidence in himself and was able to 
impress others with his natural capacity for leadership. His 
brother, Leonard, a lace importer of New York, wrote: “Nat 
may be a machine of God (as Napoleon or Wellington) for the 
civilization of the regions west of the Rocky Mountains. Why 
is it that he has been endowed with a spirit that brooks no con- 
trol? Why is it that the strongest constitutions break under hard- 
ships at which he laughs? Why is it that he has no ties of chil- 
dren and ——to keep him at home, and more than all that, how 
is it that he has shown such a wonderful capacity for such an 
undertaking?” ° Wyeth was always practical and resourceful, 
quite different from the visionary, Hall J. Kelley, who inspired 
his first expedition.® No better testimony to his abilities could 
be given than his success in persuading a group of hard-headed 
business men of Boston to finance the expedition of 1834 after 
the disastrous failure of the first one." 

The first expedition of Wyeth to Oregon has been described 
with subtle irony by John B. Wyeth, one of the deserters who 


5 Leonard Wyeth to Charles Wyeth, New York, December 27, 1833. Letters of Charles 
Wyeth (brother of Nathaniel, merchant of Baltimore). Unpublished manuscripts in the 
possession of a descendant of Charles Wyeth. 

6 See F. B. Powell, ed., Hall J. Kelley on Oregon (Princeton, 1932), 307-8; also the 
letters of John Ball, a member of Wyeth’s expedition of 1832, throw light on the per 
sonality of the leader: “The captain is an active business man, and in his way, a great 
philosopher — all learned by observation. He goes ahead in every thing, is a good hunter, 
fertile in expedients, and will mend a gun, or a wagon, or any other implement, with 
no other instrument than his jack knife.” A. B. Hulbert, The Call of the Columbia 
{published by the Stewart Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Public 
Library, 1934), 167. 
7H. M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 1902), 445 
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abandoned their leader at Pierre’s Hole.* The symbol of 
Wyeth’s greenness in the ways of the frontier was his invention 
of a canoe mounted on detachable wheels to be used in crossing 
the rivers and plains of the West. Wyeth’s little band of twenty- 
one New Englanders, forming a joint stock company, set out 
from Independence, Missouri early in May, 1832. When they 
reached Pierre’s Hole in the Rocky Mountains all but twelve 
of the party deserted. The difficulties of the route and the 
danger from Blackfeet Indians had disheartened them. At 
Pierre’s Hole, Wyeth fought bravely with the trappers in one 
of the most memorable battles of Indian warfare.” Wyeth and 
his loyal supporters continued their journey to Fort Vancouver, 
where they were hospitably entertained by Doctor McLough- 
lin, the factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. But the news 
that their supply ship, the “Sultana,” had been wrecked at the 
Society Islands was the signal for all except three of the re- 
mainder of the party to desert.** Wyeth made his way back to 
the States by building a bull boat out of buffalo hides and float- 
ing down the Missouri to St. Louis.” 

While Wyeth was on the Big Horn River he made a con- 
tract with Sublette and Fitzpatrick of the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company to supply them with trading goods. He agreed to 
deliver three thousand dollars’ worth of goods at their rendez- 
vous in the Rocky Mountains on or before July 1, 1834. The 
contract provided that he should receive three thousand five 
hundred and twenty-one dollars above the original cost of the 
goods. Payment would be made in beaver furs at four dollars 


8 John B. Wyeth, Oregon; or a Short History of a Long Journey (Cambridge, 1833). 
John B. Wyeth, a cousin of Nathaniel, was aided in writing this volume by Dr. Water- 
house of Harvard, who wished to discourage emigration from New England to the West. 

® Called by the wits of Harvard a Nat-wye-thium, John B. Wyeth, Oregon, reprinted 
in R. G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 1905), XXt, 32. 

10Nathaniel Wyeth to Leonard Wyeth, Rocky Mts., J uly 19, 1832, gives a vivid 
account of the battle. Charles Wyeth Letters. mss. 

1! For an account of the “Sultana” whose crew was marooned on a tropical island, 
see F, H. Victor, “Flotsom and Jetsom of the Pacific,” Oregon Historical Society Quar- 
terly, , 36-54. 

12 Washington Irving, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville (New York, 1868). 
Chapter 41. Irving had access to Wyeth’s journals and manuscripts. 
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a pound. Each party bound itself to fulfill the contract or pay 
a default of five hundred dollars to the other.” Wyeth also 
made a proposal to the Hudson’s Bay Company to trap beaver 
in the region below the Columbia River and turn over his 
entire catch to the company for five dollars per skin.“ 

Wyeth now hastened east in the autumn of 1833 to organize 
the Columbia River Fishing and Trading Company. He was 
successful in persuading a group of Boston merchants to furnish 
most of the capital.” This New England company agreed to 
fulfill Wyeth’s contract with Sublette and Fitzpatrick and to 
engage in the salmon fishery and fur trade of Oregon. A new 
brig, the ‘May Dacre,” was purchased to carry supplies around 
Cape Horn and bring back a cargo of salmon and furs. Na- 
thaniel Wyeth was placed in charge of the land expedition 
and was also given authority over the sea expedition when it 
reached the Columbia River. He was bound, however, by the 
instructions of Tucker and Williams, the agents of the com- 
pany. For his services in the field Wyeth was to receive twenty- 
five per cent of the net profits of the company.” 

The beaver country selected by Wyeth for exploitation lay 
south of the Columbia River and west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The southern limit was the Spanish settlements of California 
and Mexico. This country was selected because it “is yet un- 
explored or nearly so, into this section of the country I have 
been and have myself taken more than a pack of furs in less 
than one month and the furs of this region are excellent from 
their color and goodness and without doubt are reasonably 
abundant.” ** The explanation for this being virgin territory 


13 Copy of Contract, dated, Big Horn River, August 14, 1833. Letter Book of Henry 
Hall, s. 

14 Copy of Proposals to the Hudson’s Bay Company. Undated. Letter Book of Henry 
Hall, s. 

15 The capital of the company was paid for as follows: Tucker and Williams, four 
sixteenths; Howard and Merry, four-sixteenths; Henry Hall, three-sixteenths; J. D. 
W. Williams, two-sixteenths; George Abbot, two-sixteenths; N. J. Wyeth, one-sixteenth. 
Letter Book of Henry Hall, 7. 

16 A copy of this contract is contained in the Letter Book of Henry Hall, 6-9. 

17 Wyeth to Henry Hall, and Tucker and Williams. Cambridge, November 10, 183 
Letter Book of Henry Hall, 4. Also printed in Young, “Correspondence and Journals of 
Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth,” 73. 
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) was that it possessed no buffalo herds, so essential for food. 
) Wyeth recognized that the beaver country north of the Co- 
; lumbia was preémpted by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
wilderness east of the Rocky Mountains was occupied by 
American trappers. He did not realize, however, that the region 
. he had selected for his company: was regarded by the British 
; company as a buffer province against the American traders. 
1 The Hudson’s Bay Company had evolved a fixed policy of 
>» creating a beaver desert, a cordon sanitaire, in the region south 
>» ofthe Columbia to prevent American encroachment. 
y Wyeth believed that his company would have a great ad- 
d vantage over the other American fur traders in that his base 
- would be the Pacific coast instead of St. Louis. He calculated 


n that goods could be transported to the mountain rendezvous 
it more cheaply from the Pacific coast than from St. Louis. Not 
€ only would a distance of four hundred miles overland trans- 
\- portation be saved, but the cost of pack horses in the Columbia 
)- basin was very much cheaper than at St. Louis. The expenses 
| of transporting the goods by sea to Oregon he believed would 
y & be defrayed by the profits from the salmon fishery. Wyeth 
s. anticipated that his company would in time supply all the 
ia American trappers with trading goods. In a letter to Henry 
n- Hall, Tucker and Williams, he analyzed the failure of Ameri- 
ye can fur traders to make much money as due to the fact that they 
$s were not business men and paid exhorbitant rates for their 
m goods. The Columbia River Fishing and Trading Company, 
ly however, would be directed by business men, and thus it should 
ry have a great superiority over its competitors.” 
a The sea expedition of the company to Oregon left Boston in 
5 January, 1834. The instructions of Captain Lambert required 


him to stop at the Sandwich Islands and secure twenty Kanakas 
to be used in the salmon fishing, as well as some cuttings and 


18 Frederick Merk, “Snake Country Expedition, 1824-25: An Episode of Fur Trade 

and Empire,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XX, st (June, 1934). 
” These ideas were set forth in a letter to Henry Hall, Tucker and Williams, Cam- 
" bridge, November 10, 1833, in which he gave an excellent, concise history of the Ameri- 
; an fur trade and made proposals for the organization of a company. See footnote 17. 
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roots of grapes, figs, sugar cane, and sweet potatoes. When the 
vessel should arrive in the Columbia River he should erect 
buildings on shore and begin to gather a cargo of salmon. His 
instructions directed him to come to a friendly understanding 
if possible with the Hudson’s Bay Company especially in re. 
gard to a common Indian tariff. He was ordered not to trade 
any rum with the Indians unless competition with the British 
company forced him to resort to the sale of alcohol.” 

In making preparations for the overland trip, Wyeth de- 
termined not to repeat the greenness and folly of his first expe. 
dition. At Independence, Missouri, he assembled a party of 
fifty experienced western men as rough as grizzly bears and 
fond of boasting of their feats. On account of the competition 
of the Santa Fé traders and the United States cavalry Wyeth 
was forced to pay higher prices for his pack horses than he had 
expected. He was joined at Independence by Milton Sublette 
leading twenty trained hunters. Wyeth had invited two Phila- 
delphia scientists, Thomas Nuttall and John K. Townsend, to 
accompany the expedition that they might study western species 
of birds and plants. Finally the party was completed by Jason 
and Daniel Lee, the first American missionaries to Oregon, 
who travelled with Wyeth’s company for protection. 

On April 28, 1834, the cavalcade of seventy men and two 
hundred and fifty horses started from Independence along the 
Oregon trail. Wyeth exhibited admirable skill in managing 
his men. He sought the good will and the co-operation of the 
lawless western frontiersmen and at the same time he main- 
tained firm discipline.” “It is like keeping a bag of fleas to- 
gether,” he wrote at Independence, “to keep the men in this 
whisky country.” * The chief hunter of the party, Richardson, 


20 Copy of Captain Lambert's Instructions, Boston, January 1, 1334. Letter Book of 
Henry Hall, 10-14. 

21 John K. Townsend, Narrative of a Journey Across the Rocky Mountains to tht 
Columbia River and a Visit to the Sandwich Islands, Chili, etc. (Philadelphia, 1839), 2% 

22 Townsend, Narrative, 23-24. 

28 Wyeth to Tucker and Williams. Independence, April 25, 1834. Young, “Cortet 
pondence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth,” 131. 
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was a man of notable reputation as a frontiersman and Indian 
fighter. Offering a decided contrast to this bold westerner was 
Captain Joseph Thing of Boston, second in command. One 
reason for employing this sea captain on a landlubber’s expe- 
dition was his ability to take observations of latitude and longi- 
tude. 

Wyeth’s party arrived at the rendezvous on Green River, 
June 19, 1834. Wyeth recorded in his journal on that date: “‘to 
my astonishment the goods which I had contracted to bring 
up to the Rocky Mountain Fur Co. were refused by those hon- 
orable gentlemen.” * The reason for this repudiation of con- 
tract was that Colonel William Sublette had beaten Wyeth’s 
party by two days to the rendezvous and had persuaded Fitz- 
patrick, probably by a bribe, to buy his trading goods from him. 
Also the Rocky Mountain Fur Company tried to debauch the 
trappers of the Columbia River Fishing and Trading Company 
and cause them to desert. But Wyeth beat them at their own 
game by hiring some of their own men.” 

The rendezvous in the Rocky Mountains was the scene of 
wild confusion and carousal. Alcohol was sold to the free trap- 
pers for three dollars a pint and tobacco for ten dollars a 
pound.” Wyeth himself was not above indulging in a spree 
with the long-haired mountain men. When he visited the camp 
of Captain Bonneville, ‘“‘the bald chief,” he quaffed deeply of 
the latter’s supply of mead made with alcohol and honey.” The 
scenes of dissipation at the rendezvous, however, shocked Cap- 
tain Thing. He wrote to Tucker and Williams: “The mountain 
companies are all assembled on this river this season for Ren- 
dezvous and as crazy a set of men as I ever saw, drinking is the 
order of the day and trade is then best effected as it seems, two 
or three glasses of grog is the introduction to trade for that is 


eee 


*4 Tbid., 138-139. 
Wyeth to Tucker and Williams. Ham’s Fork, July 1, 1834. Letter Book of Henry 


Hall, 42-43. Also Young, “Correspondence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth,” 
138-139, 


*6 Townsend, Narrative, 76. 
"Irving, Captain Bonneville’s Adventures, 459-560. 
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the time men feel the richest and can buy all the world in thirty 
minutes, in particular if you will trust them.” ” 

Owing to the breach of contract by Fitzpatrick, Wyeth was 
left with a large surplus of goods. He decided therefore to 
establish a trading post on the lower Snake River as a place of 
deposit. He selected a spot near the junction of the Portneuf 
with the Snake River. Here he built a typical fur-trading fort 
with bastions at the corners, which he named Fort Hall after 
the senior partner of the company. He christened it with gun- 
powder and liquor and the raising of the Stars and Stripes made 
of unbleached sheeting and red flannel.” 

After the building of Fort Hall, Wyeth proceeded to the 
Columbia River. Here he met Captain Lambert, who had 
arrived on September 10 after many misfortunes. The main 
mast of the “May Dacre” had been shattered by lightning; the 
Tierra del Fuego Indians had attacked her in the straits of 
Magellan; and many of her crew had deserted at Valparaiso 
and Honolulu.” The “May Dacre” brought twenty Kanakas, 
but she arrived too late to engage in the salmon fishery. Wyeth 
loaded her with a cargo of lumber and sent her on a trading 
voyage to the Sandwich Islands. 

In the meanwhile Fort William was founded on an island 
at the mouth of the Willamette River. In the valley of the 
Willamette he started a farm to furnish provisions for his men. 
But numerous misfortunes pursued him. Most of the Kanakas 
deserted at the first opportunity, taking with them twelve 
horses, two mules, and $175 worth of goods.” The agent at Fort 
Hall drank alcohol too freely and squandered a great part of 


the goods left in his charge.” Captain Thing set out from Fort — | 


28 Joseph Thing to Tucker and Williams, Ham’s Fork, June 29, 1834. Letter Book of 
Henry Hall, 40-41. 

29 Wyeth to Charles Wyeth, Columbia River, Oct. 6, 1834. Charles Wyeth Letters. Mm 
Also printed in “Correspondence” edited by Young. 

80 Letters of Captain Lambert to Tucker and Williams. At Sea, Feb. 17; Valparaiso, 
June 5, 13; Honolulu, August 8, 1834. Letter Book of Henry Hall, 55-61. 


$1 Wyeth to Tucker and Williams, Fort William, May 2, 1835. Henry Hall Letter | 


Book, 63. 


82 A. Baker, Jr. to Tucker and Williams, Fort Hall, June 17, 1835. Letter Book of — 


Henry Hall, 69. 
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Hall in April, 1835, with a small party to trap on the Salmon 
River. He was attacked by a village of five hundred Blackfeet 
Indians who robbed him of some of his horses and all of his 
goods.** During the winter of 1834-1835 Wyeth and his party 
foundered through deep snow drifts in the mountains, and 
lived chiefly on dog meat and the beaver they trapped and the 
swans they shot in the streams. The rainy climate of western 
Oregon and the hardships of frontier life caused one-third of 
Wyeth’s men at Fort William to be on the sick list continually. 
Seventeen of his party died.** Wyeth himself became sick with 
fever, and fell into “black discouragement” over his prospects. 

Accordingly he decided to return east and consult the part- 
ners of the Columbia River Fishing and Trading Company 
about continuing operations in Oregon. He arrived at Liberty, 
Missouri, September 2, 1836, bringing with him eleven hun- 
dred beaver furs and a small quantity of castorium.” His re- 
turn came at a time when the country was in the throes of a 
financial panic. His efforts to make money for the company 
had failed. The salmon fishery had turned out badly; when 
the “May Dacre” sailed for Boston in 1835 she carried only a 
half cargo of salmon. The hostility of the Blackfeet Indians 
who killed some of Wyeth’s men and robbed him of horses and 
beaver resulted in a diminished harvest of furs.** It was natural 
therefore that the partners in the Columbia River Fishing and 
Trading Company should decide to dissolve the company in 
the autumn of 1836.*° Fort Hall was sold to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and Fort William was leased. All the debts of the 
company were paid and its employees returned to their homes. 
Wyeth secured a position under Frederic Tudor in the ice 


88 Captain Thing to Tucker and Williams. Fort Hall, June 16, 1835. Letter Book of 
Henry Hall, 65-67. 

*4 John Wyeth, “Nathaniel J. Wyeth, and the Struggle for Oregon” in Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, November, 1892, p. 847. 
“ Wyeth to Tucker and Williams, Liberty, September 3, 1836. Letter Book of Henry 

all, 76. 

86 Joseph Thing to Tucker and Williams, Fort Hall, July, 1836; Wyeth to Tucker 
and Williams, St. Louis, September 10, 1836. Letter Book of Henry Hall, 73-76. 


ST Wyeth to Pratt, Choteau and Co. (St. Louis), Boston, December 5, 1836. Letter 
Book of Henry Hall, 79. 
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business of Cambridge and became a very successful business 
man. His Oregon experience cost him twenty thousand dollars 
in money and five of the best years of his life.™ 

Wyeth entered upon his western adventure at a period when 
changing fashions were threatening the profits in the fur trade, 
In 1832 the beaver hat was superseded by the silk hat, and with. 
in the course of seven years the price of beaver furs fell to one. 
eighth of their former value in London.” Thus the Columbia 
River Fishing and Trading Company would have fallen op 
evil days, even if it had survived its early reverses. The final 
ruin of the company must be ascribed to a number of external 
factors, the hostility of the Blackfeet Indians, the competition 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the panic of 1836. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company built a fort near Fort Hall to deflect 
the Indian trade away from Wyeth and it used various means 
to drive him out of the country.**° The United States on the 
other hand was apathetic in aiding the American trappers in 
struggling against the competition of the powerful British 
company. 

An important factor in the defeat of the Columbia River 


Fishing and Trading Company was the relative inexperience | 


of its leaders in frontier conditions and the ways of the fur 
trade.** Captain Thing realized the necessity of experience in 
successfully prosecuting the fur trade. He observed: “A man 
wants two or three years experience in this wild place to know 
how to do business in it, every one when first in the country 
knows nothing of the ways and means of the people, to defraud, 
cheat, and steal as is the custom of the Mountain Boys and they 
call a new hand a greenhorn and they will be able to makea 

38 Young, “Correspondence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth,” 253. 

39 W. J. Ghent, The Road to Oregon (New York, 1929), 2. 

40 Thomas J. Farnham, “Travels in the Great Western Prairies,” reprinted in R. G. 
Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 1906), xxvit, 307. 

41 Samuel Parker observed that few Americans who had engaged in the fur business 
beyond the Rocky Mountains had succeeded in making it profitable, due to their it- 
experience. The Hudson’s Bay Company, on the other hand, had so highly organized 
their fur business that no one would be placed in charge of important transactions wh 


had not undergone a severe apprenticeship. Samuel Parker, Journal of an Exploring 
Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains (Auburn, 1846), 188. 
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raise out of him which is very apt to be the case, lying, stealing, 
and cheating is the mottos of the boys in this country, they are 
certainly a very uncooth set, honesty hardly dare show his 
head.” *” Wyeth with all his exceptional talent at business made 
blunders due largely to inexperience. 

The ledgers kept at Fort Hall were brought east and fell 
into the possession of the senior partner of the company. To- 
gether with the letter book of Henry Hall, they illuminate the 
methods pursued by fur traders in dealing with the Indians 
and white trappers. When a village of Indians arrive to trade, 
so run the instructions of Nathaniel Wyeth, the factor should 
give several of the chiefs a glass of liquor, but he must be sure 
they are chiefs and no liquor must be given to other Indians. 
The white employees of the fort were forbidden to trade the 
smallest article with the Indians. The following tariff “* must 
be followed in trading with the Indians: 


1 Fathom largest cut beads for Beaver or Robes. 

1 Common Blanket cost 4.25 for Beaver or Robes. 
1 Shirt for Beaver or Robes. 

1 Axe large or small for Beaver or Robes. 

Y yard Blue cloth for Beaver or Robes. 

Y4 yard Scarlet cloth for Beaver or Robes. 

Rifle for twelve Beavers or Robes. 

For Rats or Mink give the following articles, viz. : 


2 Flints 2 Loads Ammunition 

1 Gum worm 4 Bells 

1 Awl 1 Fire steel (for three) 
1 Fish Hook 


The tariff for the white trappers was different from the Indian 
schedule of prices: beaver was paid for in goods at five dollars 
a pound or three dollars and a half in cash, while muskrat and 
mink brought only twenty-five cents a pound. Since nine-tenths 
of the furs were trapped by white men, it is evident that the 
tariff established for white trappers dominated the market.“ 


ee 


one Thing to Tucker and Williams, Fort Hall, July, 1836. Letter Book of Henry 
all, 76. 


48 Fort Hall Ledger, 1, 6-7. 


* Joseph Thing to Tucker and Williams, Ham’s Fork, June 29, 1834. Letter Book of 
Henry Hall, 40. 
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The type of goods used in the fur trade may be judged by 
the invoice of some goods cached by Wyeth at Fort Hall jp 
August, 1834. Bale number one contained red-edged blankets 
thirty pounds of vermillion, fifty-four packs of playing cards, 
In bale number fourteen were packed eight dozen red-handled 
Indian knives, four dozen pocket looking glasses, thirty pounds 
of lead, and some yellow-edged blankets. Sundry packages 
contained five kegs of alcohol, five large bales of tobacco, five 
bales of coffee, five bags of powder.* The dominating element 
in this trade between the eastern merchant and the semi-ciyj- 
lized trapper, or the less important Indian, was the sale of 
luxuries. 

The ledgers of Fort Hall show also that the trappers and 
Indians paid enormous prices for these luxuries. A pack of 
playing cards whose original cost was fifteen cents sold for two 
dollars and fifty cents. Stimulants like tobacco that cost ten 
cents a pound or alcohol that could be procured in the East for 
eight cents a pint were sold to the trapper for one dollar anda 
half and three dollars respectively. Coffee that cost only twelve 
cents a pound and sugar that cost six cents were sold for one 
dollar and a half each. Powder purchased for fifteen or eigh- 
teen cents a pound retailed for two and a half dollars a pound.® 
Such apparent profits were enough to make the eyes of a miser 
gleam with delight. Yet the volume of trade that the Columbia 
River Fishing and Trading Company secured in competition 
with its powerful British rival was slight. The Fort Hall 
ledgers record less than one hundred and fifty men who had ac 
counts with the company. 

Furthermore the expenses of maintaining the fort on the 
Snake River, even with the wages of the ordinary employees 
as low as sixteen dollars a month, were considerable. The dis- 
tant overland transportation, the loss sustained from the deaths 
of debtors to the company, the risks of being plundered by 
hostile Indians immensely increased the actual cost of goods. 


45 Fort Hall Ledger, 1, pp. 9, 13, 14. 
46 Fort Hall Ledger, 1 and u, passim. 
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Consequently the trading post at Fort Hall was not profitable. 
When Captain Thing wound up its affairs on October 5, 1837, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company paid only eight thousand one 
hundred seventy-nine dollars and ninety-four cents for the 
total assets of the company at Fort Hali, which included furs 
and goods on hand, horses, tools and furniture, and debts due 
to the company from trappers and employees.“ 

The failure of Wyeth to establish a profitable fur trade in 
Oregon does not invalidate his significance in the history of the 
frontier. Wyeth claimed to be the first successful colonizer of 
Oregon. He maintained that he had “established the nucleus 
of the present American settlements in these regions.” ** In 
substantiation of this claim he pointed out that when he arrived 
in Oregon in 1832 there were no American settlers in the 
region. Three members of his first expedition remained in the 
country until his return in 1834, and nineteen of his second 
expedition, including the missionaries, settled permanently in 
Oregon. Wyeth is in truth entitled to a prominent place among 
the colonizers of Oregon, although the missionaries were more 
responsible for bringing settlers into the country than he. Wyeth 
also deserves recognition for the encouragement and oppor- 
tunities he gave to Thomas Nuttall to study the plant life of 
the West, the results of which were published in The North 
American Sylva (1842-1849). Furthermore he contributed 
greatly to awakening an interest in the acquisition of Oregon. 
Finally his observations and records of the fur trade constitute 
valuable source material for the study of that phase of frontier 
history. 


W. CLEMENT EATON 
Lafayette College 





"Fort Hall Ledger, u, 158-159. 
*8 Wyeth to J. G. Palfrey, M.C. Cambridge, December 13, 1847. Young, “Correspond- 
ence and Journals of Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth,” 253. 


























































California and the Compromise of 1850" 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson 


Last winter a very competent student of mine, Miss Marie 
McSpadden, who spent much of her time at the Huntington 
Library, turned up a letter dated December 7, 1851, and 
signed by James Gadsden. As we have supposed that the slavery 
issue in California came to an end with the admission of the 
state, this letter is curiously interesting. It is addressed to 
Thomas J. Green. For the student of the fifties it contains three 
main points: The writer proposes a scheme for planting a 
southern colony based on slave labor within the bounds of the 
new state admitted as free soil the previous year; though 
slightly mixed in his geography, Gadsden perceives the natural 
division of the State somewhere between the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-sixth parallel; he wants to locate his colony, in which 
‘“‘we must introduce rice and cotton and sugar” in the southern 
of the two natural divisions of the new state. The location that 
is his first choice he will not consider because it “will be in 
Northern California, and in a latitude . . . not adapted to 
the cultivation most favorable to slave labor.” * 

Whether this letter has been used hitherto, Professor Cleland 
or Professor Goodwin is far more competent to say than am 
I. To me, it was a discovery, and when Miss McSpadden 
brought mea transcript, it fell in with other studies that started 
me off on a reconsideration of the whole problem of the Com- 
promise of 1850. Waiving the slavery issue, which nowadays 
seems so much less important than once it did, what were both 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch, at Stanford 
University, in December, 1934. [Editor] | 

1 The letter from Gadsden to Green has been prepared for publication and will 
probably appear in the Huntington Library Bulletin to be issued in the fall of 193 
[Editor] 
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sides really aiming at in the parliamentary battle of 1850? 
Especially what were the Southerners after? What their mo- 
tives, their objectives? You may be amused by an historical 
interpretation made to me, years ago, by an able student of 
southern history. I had asked, what did the southerners get out 
of the compromise? His reply was, “They got it in the neck.” 

If I may be permitted a touch of dogmatism, I should say 
that so far as results went he was quite right. After eighty years 
we can see that. But as to causes— particularly the human 
causes — the motives involved —I do not feel convinced that 
my southern friend would be any more sound than are certain 
northern friends of mine who persist in regarding the episode 
as a tragic problem in applied economics. Again, please permit 
a quotation. Once upon a time, across a breakfast table, Charles 
A. Beard declared, “When I come to write my history I’ll put 
slavery into a footnote. The war was a struggle between an 
agrarian aristocracy and a commercial aristocracy and a parcel 
of western farmers who wanted free land.” Of course, he didn’t 
quite mean that. When he came to write his history he didn’t 
quite do that. But there is a Mephistophelian chuckle behind 
his words that is a salutary challenge both to Northerner and 
Southerner. 

I am not so bold as to think I can do justice to this complex 
subject— for complex it certainly is—in the space of twenty 
minutes. Possibly, I can make a suggestion or two not altogether 
without point. At least, I shall try. With your permission, I 
will content myself merely to restate, in an order somewhat 
different from the accepted order, certain facts, with which we 
are all familiar, but with regard to which we have slipped into 
a conventional mode of arrangement. If the mode I suggest is 
valid, it points toward a change in our interpretation of the 
sectional battle of the fifties. To quote another unpublished 
remark of Beard’s, “the moment you say arrangement, you say 
interpretation.” 

For brevity’s sake let us go no further than the question of 
the Southern purpose. Why did they accept the compromise? 
What was the strategy of the two anterior proposals on which 
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they attempted to stand previous to the acceptance of the fina] 
proposal, the actual compromise. The matter may be simplified 
and also compacted by treating it biographically as a chapter 
in the life of Jefferson Davis. 

Davis stood for the first proposal, for the second proposal, 
but not for the third. He accepted it, in the Southern plebiscite 
of 1851, because — for reasons which there is no time to discuss - 
he did not at that moment want to split the Union. Here, by 
implication, are four successive attitudes and all, I believe it 
can be shown, were typical of the majority of southerners at 
that hour. What really concerns us is Davis’ attitude toward the 
first and second proposals — the two upon which the Southerners 
had an aggressive purpose, were not merely standing on the 
defensive. 

What must instantly catch the attention of the close observer 
of Davis and his allies in 1849 and 1850, is the central position 
of California in all their thinking. If they had no purpose but 
to get new land for slavery, any region would have suited their 
needs. But it was not any region, it was a particular spot on the 
Pacific coast, that seemed to them vital. They were not think- 
ing in terms of square miles, but in terms of strategic geography. 
This comes out very strikingly in Davis’ speeches and letters 
just before and during the Compromise debates. He has 
studied the map of California with minute care. He anticipates 
our modern division between the North and the South of the 
state. His dividing line is not precisely the modern one but 
very near it. His maps were inaccurate. But he had grasped 
the main point — that there is a natural geographical distinction 
between the huge valley whose outlet to the sea is at San Fran- 
cisco, and that other region lying to the south of it, and that 
between the two runs the line dividing “the pastoral and agri- 
cultural, the semitropical country, from the mining and graif- 
growing regions of the North.” 

His first proposal involved, to begin with, a compromise 
over the Pacific littoral. He would divide the newly acquired 
coast into a larger state, North California, and a smaller one, 
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South California; slavery to be excluded from North Cali- 
fornia, permitted in South California. But this compromise 
was not the whole of the first proposal. You will remember 
that the boundary of the old Spanish cession of 1819 was the 
present N orth line of Utah. All that vast plateau country where 
the Mormons had planted the State of Deseret had been added 
to the United States by the treaty of 1848. Davis’ first proposal 
involved the appropriation by the South of the Great Plateau 
along with the new slave state that was to be carved out of Cali- 
fornia. He had a specious argument for doing so, along with 
the exploitation of sectional interest. Again, his maps betrayed 
him. Evidently, he thought that there was no practicable com- 
mercial path from the Plateau to the sea, anywhere between the 
Oregon rcute through South Pass, and the route of the old 
Spanish trail through the Mohave desert. He concluded “that 
all the country back of the Sierra Nevada up to the Salt Lake, 
must for commercial purposes find its outlet at San Diego and 
San Pedro, and not at San Francisco.” And again, “Deseret, 
which lies immediately east of California has no outlet to the 
sea except through the Southern part of California.” 

I need not remind you that this first proposal made very little 
impression. Davis and those Southerners who thought as he did, 
fell back upon their second proposal —the extension of the 
Missouri Compromise line to the Pacific. Consider what he 
was proposing and how much the reverse of obvious, is his 
motive. This time his maps were fairly reliable. They showed 
him the old compromise line reaching blue water and a little 
to the south of Monterey. He knew that he was offering the 
North the lion’s share of the lands acquired from Mexico. 

It may be objected that he knew enough geography to doubt 
the value of the northerly half of the Plateau as a theatre of 
slave economics. Possibly he anticipated in his own mind Web- 
ster’s flourish of rhetoric about reénacting an act of God. But 
here the implied line between philosophy and politics — prac- 
tical politics — is not altogether certain. In fact the whole argu- 
ment for the extinction of slavery through conditions of agri- 
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culture is somewhat absurd. Why a slave could hoe cotton 
profitably but could not hoe corn; why he could chop down, 
southern pine tree on a plantation, but could not chop dow, 
a northern pine in the lumber industry; may be left to thoge 
professors of the unreal who glory in the term applied sogi. 
ology. Davis had a very different cast of mind. He looked 
forward to the eventual extinction of slavery by peacefyl 
means; but with terrible hard-headedness what he counted upon 
was the advent, in his own words, of a cheaper form of labor, 
He did not expect it to arrive in his own day, nor for a long 
time thereafter. For this present what the South, in his opinion, 
wanted, was an enlargement of territory in a way to serve three 
purposes: the reduction of the area dominated by the Northern 
social system ; the increase of the area — the sphere of influence, 
as we should say — of the Southern social system; the creation 
of a new era in Southern economic life, checking the forces that 
were tending to convert the South into a debtor region. Slavery, 
of course, was, for the present, incidental to all this, but merely 
incidental; he took it for granted, and was willing to accept 
it as the strategic crux of the dispute. Hence, whatever he 
thought about the agricultural desirability of the Deseret 


region, he must have seen its value in southern strategy, and | 


must have had some astute reason for being willing to renounce 
it. He made his real fight in 1850 on the extension of the line of 
36° 30°; but never for a moment, until actually defeated and 
driven from the field, did he cease to hold tenaciously to the 
effort to obtain the projected state of Southern California. On 
that issue he nailed his colors, and he went down without strik- 
ing them. Why? For what reason, when he retreated from his 
first proposal, did he prefer to sacrifice the enormous area 


between 36° 30’ and the line of 1819, and to stake his hope § 


upon retaining a much smaller area — perhaps a fourth as large 
— an outward state which would border on the Pacific? 
Obviously, I have been citing familiar matter. But doesit 
not take on a new light when we exclude slavery from the 
prime factors of the discussion, and arrange it all as a problem 
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instrategic geography? And when we do that is it not plain that 
the motives which have become familiar in this discussion are 
not convincing? One might even be forgiven for comparing 
them to pricked balloons. Assuming that what the Southerners 
were after was definitely, specifically, South California — not 
the whole of California, but enough to give them an outlet on 
the Pacific — must we not conclude that their motive had little 
to do with slavery, that it was nothing which Von Holst, for 
example, or any of the old-style abolitionist, or sectionalistic, 
historians would ever admit. 

I have but one more suggestion and that a very tentative one. 
Not belonging to the sacred but vanishing band of the economic 
interpreters of history —the interpreters who are solely eco- 
nomic, I mean—I admire, and envy their superb certainty, 
but confess my lack of it. For me, as for so many others today, 
the economic man is distinctly less real than either Puss in 
Boots or the Man in the Moon. But, of course, we recognize, 
all of us, the priceless contribution which the economic school 
has made to our comprehension of national and social motives. 
Nevertheless, most of us, I take it, are prepared to bring back 
humanism into history. And the purely social motives, the zeal 
of a society for self preservation, are also a part of our gamut. 
We must fuse all these, adding perhaps some others if we are 
to reach enlightened conclusions about that appalling drift 
of passion, of sacrifice, of fatuousness, of delusion, the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Hitherto we have had a succession of partial 
explanations — slavery, constitutional theory, economic behav- 
iorism, social antipathy. The last is the favorite today. But, 
like all the rest, it is not broad enough. A great factor, of course, 
but only a factor. 

To repeat, I am merely suggesting an explanation. The 
method of reaching it may not be orthodox, for it is the retro- 
spective method. And yet, will you forbid its use? Do we not 
in everyday life think back from the subsequent event to the 
problematical earlier event, and time and again, satisfy our- 
‘elves that a missing clew has thus been discovered. Be good 
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enough to run over quickly in your own thoughts the projects 
into which the Southerners rushed with all their energies the 
moment they saw that California was lost to them. In a few 
resolute men — such as the author of the letter I quoted in open. 
ing — their dream died hard. But most of them accepted defeat, 
You are familiar with the series of events that followed. Al} 
the major ones were attempts to expand the Southern sphere of 
influence. What illuminating evidence lies forgotten in the 
proceedings of the Southern Commercial Conventions, or ig 
buried in the yellowing pages of De Bow’s Review, or in those 
precious country newspapers and private letters and diaries, 
many of them already crumbling into dust. And the vast ma- 
jority of all these evidences have the same drift. The south is 
possessed, for a dozen reasons, with a passion to expand; the 
path that is universally accepted as a compensation for the 
Californian failure, is Southeastward. Hence, the clamor for 
a steamship line to the Amazon; the cry for more intimate 
relations with the whole world of the Caribbean; the demand 
for subsidized ocean lines from Southern ports to European 
ports, paralleling the subsidized Northern lines; the agitation 
for the annexation of Cuba; finally the reckless audacity of 
the filibusters and the attempts at actual conquest of tropical 
republics. 

If time permitted I should ask to be allowed to go over once 
more, the process of political re-weaving, so to speak, which 
knit up all these considerations into a new pattern of social and 
economic adventure. I should remind you of the steady decrease 
in the actual prosperity of the South, the growing belief that 
it was becoming an economic vassal for the North. Also, the 
reaction of alarm felt by Southerners because of the rapid com | 
mercial expansion of the Northern sphere of influence in the 
period of the forties. And as a consequence, the growing | 
Southern conviction that it must counter-attack. How else cat 
we explain the sudden transformation of Southern purposes, 
first in the effort to create South California, then, in the attempt | 
to change front and offset in the South Atlantic the rising 
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Northern power in the Pacific. It was such a startling new 
departure, so different from that western advance along ap- 
proximately parallel paths, on which hitherto, North and South 
had marched steadily toward the sunset. It is the swing out of 
the forties into the fifties, and in that swing it is the change of 
direction of the Southern sphere of influence, along with the 
consolidation of the Northern sphere, that forms, I make bold 
to say, the genuine turning point of our nineteenth century 
history. We are in danger of forgetting the Asiatic fever of the 
decade of the forties, the dramatic crisis in the eagerness to 
have commercial relations with the Far East. The sea-going 
Northerners had built up the China trade over a period of 
sixty years. There was a virtual American colony at Canton; 
Honolulu was almost an acknowledged protectorate. It was 
by Northerners that the dominion of the Pacific had been 
brought within the American grasp; it was by Northerners that 
its huge opportunities were being appropriated. Those great 
commercial houses that had one establishment at Salem, or 
Boston, or New York, and another with a resident partner at 
Canton, were all Northern houses. Behind them stood the Whig 
party with its indifference to expansion by land, its sensitive- 
ness to expansion by sea. It was in response to the demands of 
Northern merchants that Webster planned Caleb Cushing’s 
missions to China. A great Whig stroke was Cushing’s treaty 
of 1844 that wrung from China an acceptance of the doctrine 
of extraterritoriality. 

In conclusion, back again to the rearrangement of these fa- 
miliar facts, and an hypothetical statement of the motive we 
have been seeking. Very briefly, it is this. The event of the 
forties embraced a ferment of commercial expansion, with 
China and the Pacific as its objectives; Cushing’s treaty was 
the dramatic focus; following quickly, the acquisition of the 
Pacific littoral opened the possibility of new routes of trade 
and at the same time arose a widespread demand for a trans- 
continental railway; the South perceived at once two reasons 
for insisting on a southern outlet to the Western Sea; one was 
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to enter the competition for Pacific trade that was certain now 
to shift its base to the west coast; the other was to keep in its 
own hands the western terminus of a transcontinental railway; 
the line of the thirty-second parallel was hypnotizing the 
Southern imagination; that line should yet be the course of a 
railway — one of the major trade routes of the world linking 
Charleston, New Orleans, San Diego, Los Angeles. All this 
they demanded, and all this they failed to get. Because of that 
failure, because the North had shut them off from the Pacific, 
they attempted to reach their objective — commercial inde- 
pendence, commercial expansion — by a bold shift in the trend 
of the Southern sphere of influence, the futile attempt to build 
a commercial empire in the South Atlantic — at attempt, fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Such an interpretation is, of course, altogether hypothetical. 
But if it should appear to you plausible it unifies our history 
from 1840 to 1860, not on any one specific issue but on a pair 
of diffused objectives each of which implies in its background 
an organized and self-conscious society. When old Ben Wade 
spoke of the “two nations of this republic,” he knew what he 
was talking about. Therefore, perhaps, it is safe to say that the 
central fact in the twenty years of that fateful time was the 
duel of two expansive tendencies, the rivalry of two commercial 
objectives. And if this be true, we may fairly add that the very 
heart of the conflict was the projected state of South California. 


NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON 
Scripps College 
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Early Copper Mining in Arizona’ 
Robert G. Raymer 


Our present civilization is based upon the use of metals, of 
which copper is one of the more important, owing to its employ- 
ment in the numerous applications of electricity. America pro- 
duces one-fourth of the world’s supply, and Arizona yields 
two-fifths of the American stock of copper. It is the object of 
this paper to describe the beginnings of copper mining by 
Americans in this important area. 

The earliest report of metallic wealth in the land of Arizona 
was made by Antonio de Espejo. Writing of the mines found 
by his party of five in the year 1583, this Spanish soldier said, 
“with my own hands I extracted ore from them, said by those 
who know, to be very rich and to contain much silver... 
where the mines are located the country is good, having rivers, 
marshes and forests; on the banks of the river are many Cas- 
tilian grapes, walnuts, flax, blackberries, maguey plants and 
prickly pears. The Indians of the region plant fields of maize 
and have good houses.” The area thus described was probably 
on the eastern slope of the Aquarius mountains, not far west 
of the site of Prescott.’ 

Father Kino was in the Gila valley about a century later and 
in his Celestial Favors mentions the mineral wealth of the 
region, but the present writer has found no evidence of any 
mining earlier than the discovery, about 1736, of the silver lode 
known as Planchas de Plata, in the mountains at the head of 
the eastern branch of Rio Altar.” The exploitation of this de- 


"This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch at Stanford 
University, in December, 1934. : 
1 Herbert E. Bolton, ed., Spanish Exploration in the Southwest (New York, 1916), 187. 


? Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (San Fran- 
Cisco, 1884), I, 525. 
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posit by Mexicans was short-lived, passing into tradition before _ 
the region was visited by Americans. Some ore was shipped 
about 1774 from the Quijotoa mountains through the port of 
Muleje, Baja California; but there is, apparently, no record 
of any extensive operations by the Mexicans in either of thege 
areas.° 

Slightly eastward of the boundary which separates Arizona 
and New Mexico, there lies on Mimbres Creek the famoy; 
Santa Rita de Cobre mines. These mines were made known to, 
and mentioned by, Lieutenant Pike;* they were worked by the 
elder Pattie;° and were visited and described by Bartlett, the 
boundary commissioner.® From these rich deposits, first worked 
in 1804, twenty thousand dusty, copper-laden mules annually 
toiled down the Rio Grande valley and across the desert to the 
mint at Chihuahua. At least that is what Pike reported as the 
condition in 1807. It is hard to believe that the Apaches re. 
frained from attacks until they made the great foray of 1838 
which put an end to exploitation for a number of years there- 
after. The mines were active again when Bartlett made this 
settlement his headquarters for a few months in 1851; and 
Sylvester Mowry reported them to be working during the en- 
suing decade, stating that the copper found its way to New 
York through Port Lavaca, Texas.’ 

Unhappily, however, only three years later J. Ross Browne 
“found the beautiful hacienda of the Santa Rita Company now 
solitary and desolate. The houses have gone to ruin, and only 
a few adobe walls, furnaces, and the framework of the mill 
remain to mark the spot formerly so full of life and enter 


3 Bascom A. Stephens, Quijotoa Mining District Guide Book (Quijotoa, Arizona, 
1884), 21. 

4 Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Exploratory Travels through the Western Territories of 
North America (Denver, 1889), 303; Elliott Coues, ed., The Expeditions of Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike (New York, 1895), 1, 728. 

5 Pattie’s Narrative in Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels (Cleve 
land, 1904-1907), XVIII, 86, 110-119, 178-1380. 

6 John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations ... (New York, 1856), 
I, 227-229. 

7 Sylvester Mowry, Arizona and Sonora (3rd ed., New York, 1864), 24, 37, 3% % 
168-170. . 
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prise.” ° Between the visits of Mowry and Browne the federal 
troops had been withdrawn for service against the Southern 
Confederacy and the Apaches had come to destroy the property 
of those who had invaded their territory. 

Mining of any kind in Arizona was extremely hazardous 
owing to hostile Apaches, and relatively unprofitable owing 
to the lack of facilities for transportation to a market. Not- 
withstanding the dangers, miners began traversing the region 
soon after the discovery of gold in California, often prospect- 
ing as they went. For the protection of these travellers, Fort 
Yuma was erected in 1851, opposite the mouth of the Gila, but 
it would have been asking too much of the small garrison to 
expect them to pacify Arizona. 

Not long after the Gadsden Purchase, two adventurers, 
Charles D. Poston and Herman Ehrenburg, successfully pros- 
pected for silver near Tubac. Some distance west of Tubac, 
at Ajo, there was an old copper mine, long ago worked by 
Mexicans. Learning of this deposit, Poston returned to San 
Francisco and organized (1854) the Ajo Copper Company to 
finance operations.” When mining here was well under way, 
in 1857, its ore was packed more than a hundred miles by desert 
trail to Yuma. The contractor who owned the animals collected 
$105 a ton for this transportation until another freighter found 
itsomewhat cheaper to move the ore in wagons. But this method 
also had to be abandoned, and the mine closed, owing to short- 
age of water along the route. 

Between Ajo and Tubac, about twenty-four miles from the 
latter, Poston explored a silver-copper prospect even richer 
than the Ajo mine. In 1856 the Arizona Mining Company, 
headed by S. F. Butterworth, was formed to exploit the new 
lode, sometimes called the Arizona mine, sometimes Cerro 


®This is quoted from Mowry, of. cit., 239. The record of Browne’s journey was 
published on Mowry’s request as a part of Mowry’s handbook, then in press. The ma- 
terial next appeared serially in Harper's Magazine, and later was bound separately 
under the title Adventures in the Apache Country (New York, 1868). 

® Stephens, op. cit., 22, quotes a letter from Poston giving details. Sylvester Mowry, 
op. cit., 28, when writing in 1864 refers to the Ajo mine as “now known as the Arizona 
Copper Mine.” Is this a slip of the pen? 
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Colorado, and later the Heintzelman. This mine is of unusual] 
interest, first, because it later furnished a name for the entire 
territory ; and, secondly, because here was made the first Ameri- 
can experiment in applying the barrel process to the treatment 
of argentiferous copper ores, a method of smelting introduced 
by Guido Kiistel.”” 

An assay of selected ores from the Cerro Colorado, made in 
the year 1857 at San Francisco, showed a value of $8624 in 
silver and $111.20 in copper for a ton of ore. Another series of 
eight assays on different ore bodies in this mine by other metal- 
lurgists ran $1424 per ton; still other tests showed from thirteen 
to sixteen per cent of silver and 37 per cent of copper. A shaft 
was sunk 140 feet before the work was interrupted by the war, 

The geologist, R. Pumpelly, having visited the mine in 1861 
prior to its temporary abandonment, found the reduction works 
on the Arivaca ranch, eight miles distant from the workings, 
and reported that Arivaca had too little wood for extensive 
operations. 

Two years later Superintendent Kistel reported to its distant 
owners that, although wood and water were scarce in the vi- 
cinity, there was sufficient wood to run a small hoisting engine, 
and water enough for a hundred men and animals could be had 
at a depth of one hundred feet. Was the place truly as desolate 
as Kiistel reported? Quite a contrary picture is found in the 
statement of the first engineer to inspect the premises, who 
wrote that this mine was situated on the Arivaca ranch of 17,000 
acres and had “much beautiful meadow land, fine pasture on 
the low surrounding hills for thousands of cattle; live-oak 
grows in the gulches, mesquite on the hills, and on the lower 
ends of the stream it is thickly lined for five or six miles with 
groves of cottonwood, ash, walnut, and other useful woods for 
farming and mining purposes.” * 

But, in studying the copper mines of Pimeria Alta, we must 


10R, Pumpelly, “Mineralogical Sketch of the Silver Mines of Arizona,” in Mowry, 
op. cit., 158-175. 

11 J, Ross Browne, Report on the Mineral Resources of the States and Territorit 
west of the Rocky Mountains (Washington, 1868), 445. 
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not be diverted too long from the prospects reported by Espejo. 
In 1858, copper ores were discovered on Bill Williams’s Fork 
of the Colorado. The first shipment was made four years later 
when the owners of the Planet mine, a part of this camp, sent 
out a hundred tons of ore. It was packed on mules a distance 
of twenty miles to the Colorado river and thence taken by boat 
to San Francisco, where it yielded a net profit of $100 a ton. 
By 1866 there were fifty good mines on both sides of the river 
with an’annual production of about 1500 tons, the labor for 
working so large a body of ore being furnished by Indians, 
Mexicans, and Chinese. A contemporary reported that “gentle- 
men just returned from these mines state that there are upwards 
of 1000 tons of ore that will average forty per cent now lying 
on the river bank ready for shipment. The steamers and two 
or three schooners employed in the trade are wholly inadequate 
for the purpose. . . The whole country appears to be formed 
of the ores of iron and copper, the hills for miles around being 
colored red by the iron, or green and blue in patches where 
waters containing carbonate of lime in solution have percolated 
through the copper.” ” | 

The lodes were sufficiently rich to warrant an investment 
in reduction works, for, while the machinery tied up large 
amounts of capital, the concentration of the metal at the mines 
would cut the freight charges to a half or even a quarter, de- 
pending upon the quality of the ore. A ten-stamp battery and 
a $100,000 smelter were erected in 1866. 

While the present narrative is primarily concerned with the 
production of copper it should be remembered that the silver 
and gold production was even more valuable. All of these 
mining activities, taken together, aroused a desire to enjoy the 
protection of a legal government. This wish eventuated in the 
separation of the western portion of New Mexico to form 
therefrom the territory of Arizona. 

As early as 1856 a convention had been held at Tucson which 
had memorialized Congress to erect a territory named Arizona. 


“ J. Ross Browne and James W. Taylor, Reports upon the Mineral Resources of the 
United States (Washington, 1867), 156. 
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Two years later the legislature of New Mexico favored this 
proposal; but it was as ineffective in securing Congressional 
approval as the former action had been. In 1860 a constitutional] 
convention drafted the frame of a provisional government to 
remain in force “until Congress shall organize a territorial 
government,” but the plan was never put into operation, possi- 
bly because it is easier to draft constitutions than to collect 
taxes. And although the matter was kept before a Congress 
busy with war, the federal authorization for the forming of 
a territory was not given until February, 1863. It was well 
known that the sentiment south of the Gila was strongly in favor 
of the Southern Confederacy and this may have been a factor 
in the delay. 

On December 27, 1863, Governor John Goodwin formally 
established the new government in a wilderness camp at Navajo 
Spring. Then began a struggle between the miners of Bill 
Williams’s Fork and those of the Santa Cruz valley as to 
whether the capital should be at the newly established Prescott 
or at the old presidio of Tucson. After a four years’ struggie the 
southern camp won by a single vote, but Prescott had its revenge 
ten years later, only to lose its supremacy in 1890 to the upstart 
town of Phoenix, about halfway between the two older settle- 
ments. 

Some reflection of the disordered state of the Territory in 
the middle sixties may be seen in the first mining law, effective 
January 1, 1865, which legalized the laws and proceedings of 
all mining districts theretofore established and provided that 
“by reason of the Indian wars and unsettled conditions of the 
country, the time within which a shaft is required to be sunk, 
or other labor performed on a claim, shall not commence until 
two years from the day this act takes effect.” 

Until a railway line should cross Arizona, giving access t0 
the eastern market or to the Pacific coast for transshipment, 
the copper industry of the Territory was doomed to be small, 
even if internal conditions should permit mining activity on 4 
large scale. The chartering of the Atlantic and Pacific Rail 
way, with a land grant along the 35th parallel, gave promis¢, 
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‘n 1866, of relief from this handicap; but it was not until 1880 
that the railway lines of two competing companies reached 
Prescott and Tucson. | | 

Before the railroads came in, however, several other impor- 
tant copper deposits were discovered in Graham and Cochise 
counties. The Graham county deposits, of which the Long- 
fellow came to be the most important mine, were discovered 
by a group of prospectors in 1871. Two years later the Lesinsky 
brothers of Las Cruces, New Mexico, began development and 
smelted their ore in a crude Mexican furnace. In the following 
nine years, before they sold to a group of Scotch capitalists, 
they had produced twenty million pounds of copper. Although 
coke for the furnace was brought eighty miles and their nearest 
railroad station stood at La Junta, Colorado, seven hundred 
miles distant, the richness of the ores was so great that the mines 
were profitable even under those handicaps.” 

In Cochise county lies the richest mine of which Arizona 
can boast, the Copper Queen. Here is a bed of cupriferous lime 
quartzite and porphyry five miles long and two or three miles 
wide, which yielded more than three million dollars worth of 
ore in the first half-decade.™ In fact so rich was this area that 
the yield of copper in one year alone (1925) was worth ten 
times the price paid for the entire Gadsden Purchase.” 

The coming of the railroads in 1880, three years after the 
discovery of the Copper Queen, marked the beginning of a new 
era. The Apache troubles were past; the possibilities of large 
scale production and generous profits were present. Notwith- 
standing the new sources of copper then developed in Montana 
whose production brought a 54 per cent break in the price of 
the red metal, the owners of the Arizona mines found them- 
selves wealthy. The hardships of the desert had been metamor- 
phised into the luxury of mechanical civilization. Although 
the prospect hole of Antonio de Espejo was vastly different 


18 Patrick Hamilton, The Resources of Arizona (2nd ed., San Francisco, 1883), 
103-104, 

14 Hamilton, of. cit., 85. 

15 Mineral Resources (1925), 1, $72. 
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from the shafts and smelters of the Phelps-Dodge Company 
the history that lies between is full of fascination for him who 
will delve into its arcana. 

ROBERT G. RAYMER 


University of Redlands 


































Jesuits begin the West Coast Missions’ 
Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 


Although it was the Franciscan Fathers who carried the 
West Coast Missions to Alta California, the background was 
built up by the Jesuits who forged most of the links of a chain 
that reached from Sinaloa to San Francisco. While Jesuit mis- 
sionaries had gone to South America in 1549, just nine years 
after their recognition by Pope Paul II, the year 1566 saw the 
first to come to North America. Three fathers attempted a land- 
ing that year upon the west coast of Florida. They were attacked 
by savages and Father Martinez was cloven down upon the 
beach. In two years six others came to Florida headed by Father 
Segura and they labored on the east and west coasts trying to 
cultivate a stubborn soil. In 1570 Segura led a band of eight 
to Axacan, the name the Spaniards gave to the region of the 
Chesapeake Bay. Here within a short distance of the later site 
of Jamestown, Segura founded the mission of Santa Maria. 
But in February of the following year all were slain through 
the treachery of the Indian Don Luis, brother of the cacique 
Powhatan and convert to Christianity, who had been at the 
courts of Mexico and Madrid. Thus, thirty-six years before 
the settlement of Jamestown by the English the blood of eight 
Spanish Jesuits dyed the soil of Virginia. 

The blow discouraged further efforts on these inhospitable 
coasts, while more congenial lands were calling for Jesuit 
service, Mexico had long desired the fathers. Philip 11 requested 
them and Francis Borgia, General of the Order, dispatched 
them. Pedro Sanchez, doctor of theology and former rector of 
the University of Alcala, entered Mexico City with fourteen 


——<—_ 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch at Stanford 
University, in December, 1934. 
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companions on September 28, 1572. They soon had a suitable 
house burdened by a suitable debt. 

The work expanded rapidly. The year that followed saw the 
opening of the first Jesuit college in North America, San Pedro 
y Pablo in Mexico City. Before the end of the following decade 
colleges were opened in Valladolid, now Morelia, in Puebla, 
Oaxaca and Patzcuaro. Added to these were schools for Ip. 
dian boys in Mexico and Tepotzotlan. Another form of Jesuit 
activity was the preaching of temporary missions, revivals we 
might call them, the fathers going to different towns to give 
a series of sermons for the period of a week or two, to Mexicans 
or Indians already in the Faith. Thus in 1582 Antonio de Torres 
and Alonso Ruiz were sent down to Guatemala and Hernando 
de la Concha was sent up to Zacatecas, the rich mining town 
in the wilds of the north. 

We begin to touch the permanent mission among the savages 
when we speak of the tribes called Chichimecas in the moun- 
tains north of Patzcuaro. To these barbarous peoples Father 
Juan Ferro went. It was among the same tribes that the first 
missionary experience was gained by a man who in Mexico 
was the founder of the real missions, entre infieles, flung out 
beyond the rim of any kind of civilized life. This man was 
Gonzalo de Tapia. He became the father of the West Coast 
Missions. 

Out of the harbor of Cadiz on the day of June 25, 1584 
slipped a fleet of Spanish ships, banded together for safety, 
like caravans of the sea, against the prowling sea-dogs of the 
English and the French. They were guarded by two men-of- 
war. One of the galleons carried a group of twenty-three Jes- 
uits, headed by their superior, Antonio de Mendoza, kinsman 
of the great Mendoza, first viceroy of New Spain. Eight of 
this number were lay brothers, destined to manual labor in 
Jesuit houses and farms and not to be advanced to the priest- 
hood. Ten were scholastics, young Jesuits whose studies pointed 
towards ordination. Of these ten one was Gonzalo de Tapia. 

Ordained in Mexico in 1585 and finishing his third year of 
probation, Tapia was sent to Patzcuaro and put to work among 
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the placid Tarascan Indians, with whom his success had been 
remarkable during a previous brief period. But his young 
spirit looked for a task requiring tougher mettle and he 
dreamed of a mission among the Chichimecas. His desire was 
soon to be satisfied, for his fame having gone abroad, the gov- 
ernor of Guanajuato asked the Jesuit Provincial for his services. 
The request granted, Tapia went north to Guanajuato and 
beyond, north and east of the town. Through this country passed 
the “great north road” leading to the mines: San Luis Potosi, 
Zacatecas, Fresnillo, Sombrerete, Guadiana, now Durango, and 
Santa Barbara. Traffic between Mexico City and the north was 
being constantly pestered by attacks of hostile Indians who, 
because of their vagrant habits and scattered existence, had 
not yet been subdued. The government tried everything: forts 
at intervals, convoys of soldiers, even armored wagons with 
towers on them. Finally the only solution seemed to be to 
Christianize these Indians by sending missionaries among them. 
Tapia therefore was sent by the governor of Guanajuato. He 
Christianized the pueblos of Numanan, Paqueco and San 
Felipe and began the foundation of what became the most im- 
portant center of Indian civilization and peace in all that 
region, San Luis de la Pas, appropriately named from the 
fruits it was producing. 

The Franciscans coming in, Tapia moved further north, to 
Zacatecas and then to Durango, on the very rim of wildness, 
almost beyond the advancing frontier. His objective here was 
to administer spiritually to the Spaniards and Indians working 
in the mines. Two events of importance to the West Coast 
Missions now occurred: a contact was made and an order re- 
ceived. The contact was with Rodrigo del Rio y Losa, explorer, 
captain of soldiers, frontiersman, encomendero, cattleman and, 
at this time, governor of the new province of Nueva Vizcaya. 
The grizzled soldier and the young apostle became fast friends. 
Tapia spoke to the governor of his apostolic desires, and the 
governor let him know that there existed a virgin field for the 
exercise of his most vaulting ambitions. 

Some time after this an order was received which actually 
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set on foot the mission system of the west. Gonzalo de Tapia 
had made his mind known to his highest superior, Claudiys 
Aquaviva, now general in Rome, and while working in the 
north he received a letter from Aquaviva, dated April 17, 
1590, commending his zeal for missions among the savages and 
promising to further his desires. Local superiors fell in with 
these views and then came the order that was fraught with 
importance for the history of the Pacific Coast: Tapia was 
bidden to place himself at the disposal of Governor Rio y Losa 
and to start a permanent mission among the savages at such 
place as the governor should designate. 

Now, the province of Nueva Vizcaya was divided by the 
great cordillera which runs from the tip of Alaska to the tip 
of Chile. Skirting the west coast of New Spain it is called the 
Sierra Madre. To the east of the mountains the frontier had 
reached Santa Barbara close to twenty-seven degrees north 
latitude, and the Franciscans were working here; but on the 
west the frontier had not only not advanced, it had been thrown 
back, and was even now in the condition of a slow retreat. The 
governor was intensely anxious to stop this process of recoil 
and to push ahead a vigorous advance. 

The thin slice of land lying west of the mountains, now 
called Sinaloa, had a history even in Governor Rio y Losa’s 
time. The terrible Nufio de Guzman, governor of Panuco, and 
Cortés’s great enemy, had pierced the coast line as far as the 
Sinaloa River, and left in 1531 as a mark of his adventure the 
settlement of Culiacan, on a level with the southern tip of 
Lower California. There the edge of the western frontier re- 
mained until the time of Francisco de Ibarra, son of the mil- 
lionaire miner of Zacatecas and first governor of Nueva Viz 
caya. Cabeza de Vaca came south along this. passageway in 
1536 after his long trek through Texas and the then unbroken 
deserts and mountains of northern Mexico; Coronado, in his 
search for the Seven Cities of Cibola passed north in 1540. 
Governor Ibarra accompanied by his right hand man, Rioy 
Losa, made a famous entrada here in 1564 crossing the gruff 
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Sierra Madre at Topia, which became a mining camp soon 
after. [barra went to the Fuerte River where he left a settle- 
ment which he named San Juan de Carapoa. It was destroyed 
by the fierce Zuaque Indians, and most of its inhabitants were 
slaughtered, including two Franciscan friars. This was in 
1569. In 1583 another attempt was made by Pedro de Montoya 
to hold the frontier at the Fuerte, and he planned a second 
settlement called San Felipe y Santiago in the neighborhood 
of the destroyed San Juan. But alas for the ambitions of New 
Spain, this town too was sacked and burned; Montoya and all 
his men were killed. 

The Spaniards would not give up this western corridor to 
the north. The gleam of gold and silver lured them on; rich 
mines must lie underneath these valleys and be hidden in the 
folds of the hills. Therefore, after only two years, Lieutenant- 
Governor Hernando de Bazan with a hundred men founded 
another settlement, but this time with prudence he dropped 
from the Fuerte River to the Sinaloa. The town was renamed 
San Felipe y Santiago. The settlement proved to be permanent 
and is the present Sinaloa. But by what a slender thread was it 
attached to the edge of the frontier, dangling, as it were, most 
precariously from the rim of civilization! Bazan’s lieutenant, 
Captain Gonzalo Martin, going north to punish the Zuaques, 
was massacred, he and fourteen of his men. Then Bazan him- 
self marched up and down the country but could not lure the 
savages to battle. At the governor’s departure, Melchior Téllez 
was appointed mayor of San Felipe. Téllez departed leaving 
Pedro Tovar to govern; then Tovar abandoned the place and 
with him most of the settlers. They went down to safer and 
firmer Culiacan. When in 1590 Governor Rio y Losa and 
Father Gonzalo de Tapia were discussing missionary projects 
and ambitions, San Felipe had become the mere rag of a settle- 
ment with but five Spaniards left to enliven its tattered and 
desolate form. Soon it would disappear and the frontier recede 
for the third time to Culiacan. 


Yet not quite so. Rio y Losa had foreseen the eventuality and 
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had already applied to the viceroy, Luis de Velasco I, for 
missionary fathers for this Sinaloa country, that all of it might 
be clinched definitely for New Spain. The only way to do it, 
the governor knew, was to Christianize the native tribes. There 
was a fine spirit at hand to begin the missions, the Jesuit Tapia: 
to him the governor had already pointed out the need on the 
west coast; the Jesuit ‘General, Aquaviva, and the immediate 
superior, Avellaneda, were both in favor of Tapia’s launching 
forth. All things were indeed set for the beginning of an heroic 
and far-reaching enterprise. When the order came to Tapia 
to present himself to the governor he was ready. He found Rio 
y Losa at Durango. The governor, of course, directed him to 
begin his missionary labors on the Sinaloa River at the all but 
vanished settlement of San Felipe y Santiago. 

Gonzalo de Tapia, with a confrére, Martin Pérez, left Du- 
rango the middle of May, 1591. They went south and a little 
west through the mountains of Nayarit, down the San Pedro 
River to the coast. Then they turned north following the level 
stretch, between mountain and sea, to Culiacan. After a brief 
stay here they set out for the last hundred miles of their journey, 
and by the latter part of June, accompanied by the Spaniards of 
San Felipe and by a group of friendly Indians led by their 
cacique, they reached the Sinaloa River. The West Coast Mis- 
sions had begun. 

All went well for a time. Pérez wrote back an enthusiastic 
letter: “The Indians are a very docile race,” he said, “and of 
good natural disposition, receptive of whatever may be taught 
them, the young especially of twenty-five years and under.’ 
These first fathers divided the labor. Pérez worked down the 
river to evangelize the pueblos of Cubiri and Bamoa. Tapia 
went up the river to Deboropa, Lapoche and Matapan and | 
across to the Ocoroni River, tributary of the Sinaloa. Early in 
1593 two more fathers came. Later in the year Tapia journeyed 
to Mexico City and brought back with him the brother, Fran- 
cisco de Castro, who proved a treasure, and the promise of 
two more fathers soon to come. But that same year a plague 
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broke out upon the river and hundreds of Indians died, young 
and old. Tapia returned to see the desolation, followed soon 
by disaster. Discontent spread abroad; the medicine men or 


- hechizeros gave it out that baptism had caused the plague. The 


trouble would have passed away had not a certain unquiet spirit 
who had refused baptism, Nacabeba by name, formed a plot 
among malcontents to murder Tapia. The conspirators were 
chiefly from Nacabeba’s own family. They achieved their pur- 
pose the night of August 11, 1594, in the pueblo of Deboropa 
a mile and a half from San Felipe. They killed the padre near 
his hut, knocking him down with a club and dispatching him 
with knives. 

All was confusion for a while. There was arson and revolt, 
the Indians fleeing their pueblos and running off wild to the 
mountains. At a blow Tapia’s work seemed ruined and the fate 
of the West Coast Missions hung in the balance. Fortunately, 
the Indians did not organize and there was no concerted attack. 
A guard came up from Culiacan so that soon Father Martin 
Pérez and his companions could venture forth. In the meantime 
the two fathers promised to Tapia came up from Culiacan. 
A permanent guard was asked for. The presidio troops arrived 
in January, 1§95, captained by Alonso Diaz and comprising 
twenty-four soldiers. Among these was a man of exceptional 
valor and ability, who, honored later with the captaincy, was 
the person most responsible for the continued success of the 
missions and the advance of the frontier. This man was Don 
Diego Martinez de Hurdaide. 

Captain Diaz from the first gave Hurdaide responsible com- 
missions, the most important being the capture and punishment 
of the conspirators. This was gradually accomplished and the 
work of the missions advanced apace. By the middle of 159s, 
the sources tell us, there were along the Sinaloa, the Ocoroni, 
and on the Mocorito south, 6,170 Christian Indians living in 
twenty-one pueblos. When Hurdaide was made captain in 1599, 
the soldiers at the presidio were increased to thirty-four. 

The next river to the north, the Fuerte, beckoned to Hur- 
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daide and the fathers. A mild tribe near the coast, the Ahomes, 
had asked for missionaries and a few scattered conversions had 
been made. But the fierce Zuaques, the same who had dealt 
death to Spaniards, continued sullen and menacing, and this 
river could not be approached till they were brought to better 
mind. Hurdaide by a clever ruse captured forty-three of their 
caciques and hung them to the limbs of trees. One more succegs- 
ful action and Hurdaide’s fame resounded over the rivers and 
the plains. The Zuaques were subdued and the missionaries 
could advance to the Fuerte. In 1605 three fathers came, one 
of these being the famous historian of the missions, Andrés 
Pérez de Ribas. Another link was forged in that chain which 
was to reach to San Francisco in Alta California. 

The populous and docile groups of the Mayo River, sixty 
miles north, were approached by resident missionaries in 1614, 
These Mayos had long been asking for the blackrobe, but for 
lack of numbers, laborers in the vineyard could not until then 
be spared. The Yaqui tribe on the banks of their own river, 
another sixty miles north from the Mayo, were more numerous 
than the Mayos and more fierce than the Zuaques. Twice Hur- 
daide had to retreat from before them and once his army of 
Spanish soldiers and Indian allies was routed and himself all 
but taken. But by the time the fathers went up to the Mayo 
River the Yaquis had been brought into friendly relations with 
the Spaniards, rather by diplomacy than by arms. Already in 
1610 they were asking for missionaries to come among them, 
but they had many years to wait. Mayo had first to be supplied, 
then finally in 1617, Pérez de Ribas and Thomas Basilio went 
up to Yaqui unaccompanied by guard or captain, and this in 
spite of the fact that the great Tepeguane revolt east of the 
mountains had taken the lives of seven Jesuits, two Franciscans 
and hundreds of Spaniards. 

As the Yaqui flows from the north before it turns to entef 
the Gulf of California, up its valley and along the drainage 
of its tributaries the padres continued to advance, so that by the 
end of the quarter century the missionaries were well on theif 
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way to what is now northern Sonora. By 1625 the Lower Pimas, 
the Opatas, the Seris and the Jovas were in the process of con- 
yersion and a fifth river, the Sonora, was soon to be added to 
the frontier. At this time there were twenty-seven fathers and 
five brothers in Sinaloa and Sonora. 

Thus a broad belt of country was being for the most part 
peacefully extended. The padres followed up the rivers into 
the tall ridges of the Sierra Madre, and they followed down 
the rivers to the sea. In the mountains east of the Chinipa coun- 
try, in the north Fuerte drainage, a local revolt in 1632 took toll 
of two missionaries, Fathers Julio Pasqual and Manuel Mar- 
tinez. But the Indians living near the Gulf of California were 
mild and, with the exception of the Yaquis, there was no trouble. 
Hurdaide built a fort on the Fuerte in 1610, where he kept 
some resident soldiers. The Bishop of Guadalajara, the Bene- 
dictine Juan de Valle, visited San Felipe in 1611 and confirmed 
8000 neophytes. In 1621 the diocese of Guadalajara gave up 
some of its all too vast territorial jurisdiction in favor of the 
new diocese of Gaudiana, now Durango, which was created out 
of a portion of the old diocese and large sections of new terri- 
tory to the north. Hurdaide and the fathers begged the new 
Bishop of Gaudiana, the Augustinian Gonzalo de Hermosillo, 
to pay an official visit to Sinaloa. “Of 185,000 souls,” wrote 
Captain Hurdaide, “80,000 are Christians, taught by the 
fathers of the Society of Jesus. The rest are pagans under 
obedience to me.” The Captain further informed His Excel- 
lency that the previous year, 1621, 10,000 Indians were bap- 
tized. And he concluded : “May the illustrious Sefior, therefore, 
honor the missions with a visitation.” This letter carries date 
of May 11, 1622. The Bishop undertook all the hardships of the 
journey. He came and confirmed 11,000. An official record of 
the baptisms given year by year shows that for 1621 there were 
11,340, which proves that the Captain’s letter to the Bishop 
did not exaggerate, while the grand total up to 1631 reaches 
the magnificent figure of 151,621. 


The early thatch and mud chapels were replaced in the first 
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decade of the sixteen hundreds by goodly fabrics of adobe 
brick, their mud and thatch roof supported by great cross beams 
as in the present relics of Alta California. The ruins of these 
early Jesuit mission churches stand today upon the banks of 
the Fuerte and the Mayo. Later, these adobe churches were 
replaced in some pueblos by finer structures of red brick or 
stone, as can be seen today in the handsome tower that rises jp 
the town of Sinaloa and by the ruins at Torim on the Yaqui, 

The missionaries taught their barbarous charges how to im. 
prove their agriculture. Each Indian of the pueblo was given 
a plot of ground in which to take pride and interest. The neo. 
phytes were introduced into the finesse of commerce, for they 
were taught to barter their raw cotton to the Spaniards for 
fancy gear to be used in personal adornment or in the decoration 
of their churches. Indeed, fine silk fabrics, all the way from 
China, carried to Acapulco in great galleons from Manila, 
made their way in these early days to the valleys and pueblos 
of Sinaloa and Sonora. The Indians at one time took to raising 
cotton for this barter with such avidity that they neglected to 
sow a sufficiency of maize and a near famine resulted. The 
fathers taught the Indians what handicrafts they could, and 
when they reached the limit of their versatility they brought 
experts from Mexico City to teach the various trades. Skilled 
gardeners too for agriculture and planting were procured. Each 
large pueblo had an Indian school for boys, where the young- 


sters learned to read and write and sing, and also, as is fre | 


quently noted in the sources, to play upon the guitar and flute. 
This for play and for prayer, since the religious ceremony of 


the Mass was lent charm and color on solemn occasions by the & 


playing and chanting of the choir boys. 

And these missionaries wrote. One of them, the above-met- 
tioned Pérez de Ribas, who had spent sixteen years on the 
Fuerte and the Yaqui, was called back to Mexico for posts of 
responsibility. He composed a history of these missions which 
was printed in Madrid in 1645. It is a seven hundred page folio 


volume. A leading authority calls it one of the greatest books 
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ever written on the Pacific Coast. Father Juan Albizuri wrote 
a biography of Tapia; Father Francisco Faria did the same 
for Pedro de Velasco. Both Albizuri and Faria were successors 
in the missions of the men they eulogized. Besides this, each 
year every missionary or group of missionaries together, sent 
in a report to the superior at Sinaloa. The superior in turn 
made out his own report and sent it to the Jesuit Provincial in 
Mexico City. These are called the cartas annuas or annual 
letters. Therefore the sources are abundant and accurate. 

Father Martin Pérez and Captain Diego Martinez de Hur- 
daide both died in 1626. They had laid such fine foundations 
that those who followed could solidly carry on. The big advance 
into what is now Arizona was made by the famous Father 
Francisco Eusebio Kino who came to northern Sonora in 1687. 
He founded the mission of San Xavier del Bac near Tucson 
and a dozen others. He explored to the Gila and the Colorado 
renewing the forgotten knowledge that Lower California was 
not an island and he added thousands of souls and hundreds of 
square miles to the Church and to the State. Father Juan Maria 
Salvatierra crossed to Lower California in 1697 and before the 
middle of the succeeding century there was a string of twenty 
missions and towns up and down the peninsula. 

Then tragedy scowled upon the Jesuits. Owing to a compli- 
cation of causes arising chiefly out of inimical intrigue, the 
energetic King Carlos I11 of Spain ordered the expulsion of the 
fathers from all his domains. This was in 1767. In 1773 the 
entire order was suppressed by Pope Clement xiv. The Jesuit 
padres then had to leave their missions of the West Coast which 
they had carried on so long and so well. But Franciscan padres 
were ready to take their place. Two years after the expulsion, 
the able visitador of the king, José de Galvez, secured the ex- 
tension of the frontier to Alta California. Captains Portola and 
Rivera, Fathers Serra and Crespi, set out for San Diego from 
Santa Maria de Los Angeles, the most northern of the Jesuit 
missions of Baja California. But a colony was needed to give 
permanence to the California missions and in 1776 Captain 
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Juan Bautista de Anza led two hundred and forty people, men, 
women and children, from Kino’s country across the dese 
over the mountains and along the coast north to Monterey, 
Lieutenant Moraga then led them to San Francisco exactly q 
week before the Declaration of Independence. Spain had 
achieved her farthest advance in the West and the chain of 
missions from Sinaloa to San Francisco was complete. 


PETER MASTEN DUNNE, §,]. 
University of San Francisco 
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New Light on Talleyrand at the Congress 
of Vienna’ 


Harold E. Blinn 


Commenting on Talleyrand’s memoirs, Whitelaw Reid has 
stated that “. . . . in their story of the transactions at Vienna 
we see for the first time in an adequate light, the great diplo- 
matist at the height of his powers, and winning his worthiest 
triumphs. He went to Vienna the representative of a prostrate 
nation, and of a throne propped up by the bayonets of the army 
that had conquered it. He found the victors apportioning the 
spoil without reference to him, and even without admitting 
him to their conferences. He had neither physical power nor 
moral prestige behind him; no great army; no established 
institutions; hardly even a country; and the very instructions 
he bore he had written himself. He stood alone against Europe. 
And yet in a few months, by sheer force of intellect and skill, 
he had divided the allies, had secured the territorial integrity 
of his country, had negotiated most useful alliances, had greatly 
strengthened the French throne, had done something toward 
preventing the wanton partition of other nationalities, and had 
put France again in a leading position in Europe.” ? The con- 
clusions expressed in the foregoing quotation, which may be 
regarded as typical of Talleyrand’s diplomacy at the Congress 
of Vienna, appear to have been drawn without recognizing 
the fact that the victorious allies had no intention of despoiling 
the French monarchy or of lowering France to the rank of a 
second-rate power — her full measure of punishment had been 
laid down in the Peace of Paris of May, 1814, long before the 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch at Stanford 
University, in December, 1934. 


‘Whitelaw Reid, American and English Studies (London, 1914), 1, 150. 
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Congress opened; further, the Italian negotiations seem not 
to have been taken into account. 

Talleyrand’s instructions indicated clearly that France had 
great interests in the future of Italy as the Congress should 
determine it. They declared that the prevention of any possj- 
bility of Sardinia’s falling under Austrian control, and the 
restoration of Naples to Ferdinand Iv were the two most im- 
portant questions, from the point of view of France, which 
would come before the Congress.’ France’s interest was thus 
both dynastic and strategic — dynastic in supporting the re. 
establishment of the Queen of Etruria (Marie Louise of Spain) 
and Ferdinand Iv, members of the Bourbon family, and stra- 
tegic in advocating the prevention of Austrian domination in 
North Italy. The paramount importance which France attrib- 
uted to this latter objective is well brought out in the following 
statements in the Instructions. ““The balance of power in Europe 
demands the division of Italy into seven independent states.”* 
“Tn Italy, it is Austria that it is necessary to prevent from domi- 
nating, by opposing contrary influences to her influences,”* 

Talleyrand was specifically instructed to secure the restora- 
tion of Naples to its legitimate sovereign (Ferdinand Iv) and 
of Tuscany, or, failing that, of Parma, Placentia and Guastalla 
to the Queen of Etruria; the provinces on the Adriatic, with 
Ravenna and Bologna, were to be restored to the Pope, and 
Piombino was to be put under the local Prince of that name, 
subject to the suzerainty of the crown of Naples; finally, the 
rights of the house of Savoy-Carignan were to be put outside 
all doubt, and Sardinia was to be aggrandized by the incor- 
poration of Genoese territory.° 

The Italian settlement had been pre-determined to some 
extent by the treaties of the spring of 1814. The Peace of Paris 
had stipulated that Lombardy-Venetia should belong to Aus 
tria, and that Sardinia should receive an increase of territory 


2 Compte de D’Angeberg, Le Congrds de Vienne (Paris, 1864), 1, 238. 

8 Jbid., 1, 230. 

4 Ibid., 1, 231. 

5 D’Angeberg, of. cit., 1, 230-231; Charles Dupuis, Le Mimistére de Talleyrand @ 
1814 (Paris, 1919-20), 1, 349. 
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from Genoa, though Genoa itself was to remain a free port.° 
Talleyrand’s instructions took no exception to these provisions. 
However, with regard to the disposition of Parma, Placentia 
and Guastalla, there was every likelihood of a keen diplomatic 
duel between France and Austria, for the Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau (April 11, 1814), which the Government of Louis XVIII 
had sanctioned, provided that these duchies should go to the 
Empress Marie Louise, to pass to her son and his descendants, 
while Talleyrand, as pointed out above, intended that they 
might be used to compensate the Queen of Etruria.’ 

The question of Naples came to be the point about which 
the Italian negotiations ultimately revolved. No general treaty 
had contained any stipulation relative to the future of Naples, 
and when Congress assembled, each state was free to follow its 
own course. Russia and Prussia had little interest in the Italian 
question; neither was bound by any agreement relative to 
Murat, and neither had recognized him as King of Naples. 
Both Russia and Prussia were doubtless willing that this Na- 
poleon-made ruler should fall, but neither was prepared to take 
any direct action against him.’ 

England’s position on the Neapolitan question was an em- 
barrassing one. She had signed an armistice with Murat, but 
no peace treaty had been concluded, and formal recognition 
had not been extended. At the same time, England was on 
friendly relations with Ferdinand Iv, to whom she was actually 
furnishing subsidies.® In June, the Duke of Orleans had come 
to London to further the cause of Ferdinand and had received 
definite encouragement from the Prince Regent, Liverpool, 
and Castlereagh, though no official engagements were under- 
taken.” By the time of the Congress, Castlereagh was probably 
willing that Murat should fall, but feared that in case of an 


* Sir Edward Hertslet, The Map of Europe by Treaty (London, 1875-91), 1, 10; 
British and Foreign State Papers (London, 1839- ), & pe. & ape. 

D’Angeberg, op. cit., 1, 148-151. 

8M. H. Weill, Joachim Murat, Roi de Naples (Paris, 1909), 1, 164, 469. 

: Ibid., 1, 127 ff.; R. M. Johnston, The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy and the 
Rise of the Secret Societies (New York, 1904), 1, 291-3, 329-31. 

"% Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy (Cambridge, 1922), 1, 458-459; Weill, 
Op. cit., 1, 127 ff. 
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expedition against him, Joachim would place himself at the 
head of a great Italian revolutionary movement.” Castlereagh 
accordingly declared to Campochiaro, one of the represent. 
tives sent to Vienna by Murat, that England would respect the 
provisions of her armistice, but that the least act of hostility 
against Sicily would be treated as a casus belli.” At the same 
time (October 2), he instructed A’Court, Britain’s representa. 
tive to Sicily, to study the situation in Naples and to discover 
the number of effective troops Murat could rally, and the atti- 
tude of the Neapolitans toward a restoration.” 

At Paris, the Duke of Wellington, who was very hostile 
toward Murat, kept in close touch with the French govern. 
ment on this question and worked with it for the restoration of 
Ferdinand Iv. Without informing Lord Liverpool, Wellington, 
who considered Murat a threat to the peace and security of 
Europe, actually submitted to Castlereagh plans for an expedi- 
tion to effect what he termed “our plans against Murat,” ™ but 
even he admitted that “. . . . our coming forward as princi- 
pals is rather a delicate matter, under the circumstances of the 
Austrian treaty, and the suspension of hostilities, and the Aus- 
trians being so far satisfied with Murat’s performance of his 
engagements as not to join in an attack upon him.” » The po- 
sition of the English government was made still more difficult 
by the fact that the opposition openly supported Murat and by 
the knowledge that an expedition against him would prove 
unpopular with the English people.” 

But it was from Austria that Talleyrand was to meet the 
greatest resistance to his Italian designs. On January 11, 1814, 
Austria had signed a treaty guaranteeing to Murat his posses 
sions in Italy and assuring him of an increase of 400,000 souls, 


11 Weill, of. cit., 1, 258, 346; C. K. Webster, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh ile 
1815 (London, 1931), 315-6, 397; Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh 
(London, 1848-53), x, 145 (hereafter cited as Castlereagh Correspondence). 

12 Weill, of. cit., 1, 429; Castlereagh Correspondence, x, 146. 

18 Castlereagh Correspondence, X, 145, 146; Count Minster, Political Sketches of the 
State of Europe from 1814-1867 (Edinburgh, 1868), 186. 

14 Wellington to Castlereagh, Sept. 12, 1814: Castlereagh Correspondence, X, U4™S 

15 Castlereagh Correspondence, X, 228. 

16 Weill, of. cit., 1, 120; Webster, of. cit., 398; Johnston, of. cit., 329. 
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to be taken from the Papal State; further, on April 10, 1814, 
Austria had signed a treaty of alliance with Joachim, so that 
her obligations to him were far greater than those of any of 
the other powers.** During the fall of 1814, Metternich con- 
tinually maintained, with the full weight of logic on his side, 
that these treaty obligations prevented Austria from declaring 
against Napoleon’s former marshall. In addition, Metternich 
shared Castlereagh’s fear that if Murat were rebuffed he 
would rally the malcontents of Italy to himself and lead a 
national Italian movement.”® The danger which such an action 
would involve for the Austrian possessions in Italy is evident. 
Probably by the time the Congress assembled at Vienna, the 
Austrian government realized that Murat must ultimately 
fall; Emperor Francis had already declared that he hoped the 
King of Naples would be the cause of his own ruin,” and there 
is some evidence in the letters of Consalvi and St. Marzan, 
respectively representing the Papal States and Piedmont, that 
Metternich himself wished the downfall of this last representa- 
tive of the Napoleonic regime in Italy.” In August, Metter- 
nich had indicated to Murat that his occupation of the Marches 
could be considered as provisional only, and during early 
September Prince Esterhazy was sent to Rome to assure the 
Pope that the Marches would be restored to him, actions clearly 
incompatible with the promise of territorial increase made in 
the treaty of January 11.” Thus even before the diplomats had 
arrived at Vienna, Metternich was disposed to recede from 
his obligations to Murat. Clearly then, his protests during the 
negotiations which followed that Austria was bound to the King 
of Naples by treaty engagements were not wholly sincere, but 
since he dared not openly declare against Murat, Metternich 


™D’Angeberg, of. cit., 1, 83-87. 

Richard de Metternich, ed., Memoires du Prince de Metternich, (Paris, 1884-86), 
, 499-500 (hereafter cited as Metternich Memoires); Alfons Klinkowstrém, Oester- 
reichs Theilnahme an den Befrieungskriegen (Vienna, 1887), 521. 

19 Weill, of. cit., 1, 127, 227, 232, M1, 112-13. 

*0 Ibid., 1, 230. 

*1 Ibid., 1, 334-6, 472-2, Il, 119. 

 Ibid., 1, 272-3, 278, 
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resorted to the expedient of humoring him and postponing a 
decision until such a time when it could be made and executed 
without the dangers which must accompany any such action 
just then. 

Talleyrand’s first problem, therefore, was to get the Italian 
negotiations begun, but his efforts, frequently made throughout 
the month of October, to open the question of the Italian settle. 
ment were wholly unsuccessful, and the increasing tension over 
the Saxon-Polish question forced that of Italy into second 
rank.” Even the question of the recognition of the plenipoten. 
tiaries of Murat, since a plenary session of the Congress was 
never held, was avoided rather than decided. 

At last on November 5, at a meeting attended by Talleyrand, 
Metternich, Castlereagh, and Nesselrode, the question of Italy 
came up. Metternich, as usual, urged that the question of 
Naples should be deferred until after the Congress, declaring 
that the force of circumstances would necessarily place the 
house of Bourbon on the Neapolitan throne. Talleyrand replied 
that the question of Naples must be ended at the Congress. He 
suggested, however, that the Italian questions might be dealt 
with in geographical order, which would leave that of Naples 
the last to be considered; this suggestion was favorably re- 
ceived, and it was decided that the Sardinian question should 
be taken up at the next meeting of the Committee of Eight.” 
Talleyrand’s concession that the Neapolitan question should 
be considered last was a precarious one, for it placed Metter- 
nich in the position of being able to force concessions from him 
in the negotiations concerning the duchies, where the interests 
of France and Austria were in direct opposition. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to see how Talleyrand could have done otherwise, for, 
with the exception of Spain,” no other power had openly de- 


28 Weill, op. cit., 1, 6; Metternich Memoires, u, 500-501; Johnston, of. cit., 1, 336; © 
Gallavresi, “Le Prince de Talleyrand et les affaires d’ Italie au Congrés de Vienne,” in 
Revue d’ Histoire Diplomatique (Paris, 1904), xvi, 364; M. G. Pallain, ed., Correspond- 
ance inedite du Prince de Talleyrand et du Roi Louis XVIII pendant le Congris de 
Vienne (Paris, 1881), passim. 

24 Pallain, of. cit., 101-102. 
25 Johnston, of. cit., 334-5; Metternich Memoires, u, 583; Pallain, op. cit., 20. 
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clared against Murat, and it was worth some sacrifice in order 
to get the Italian negotiations really under way. Further, Tal- 
leyrand was now aware of the serious division among the Four 
Powers over the question of Saxony and Poland.” His percep- 
tion of that division had led him to avoid pressing for the for- 
mal opening of the Congress on November 1, as had been 
planned, and his concession on the Neapolitan question but a 
few days later may have been due in part to a fear of driving 
the Four together again, and to the hope that, if he desisted, one 
or more of the other courts might voluntarily join him. But 
even if Talleyrand’s concession be considered a tactical blun- 
der, at least he was to have an opportunity to remedy it before 
any practical disadvantage had resulted. 

The first problem of the Italian settlement was now quickly 
disposed of. On November 13, a special committee was created 
to draw up a plan for the incorporation of Genoa with Sar- 
dinia.” As this union had been provided for in the Peace of 
Paris, it offered little difficulty, nor did Talleyrand’s request 
for a stipulation that the Sardinian succession should pass 
through males of the Carignan family * meet with serious 
opposition. The result was that the work of the Committee 
proceeded smoothly, and on December 12 a treaty was signed, 
later incorporated into the Final Act, containing the two pro- 
visions mentioned above.” : 

Talleyrand had thus secured one of his aims with regard to 
the Italian settlement, but there now followed another period of 
delay and dissimulation. Throughout November, as the struggle 
over the Polish-Saxon question became more and more bitter 
and the possibility of a conflict with Russia and Prussia began 
to assume an appearance of reality, Metternich was more and 
more anxious to postpone the Italian settlement and to humor 


6 An excellent outline of the development of the deadlock over the famous Polish- 
Saxon question is found in Webster, Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, 342-61. 

™ D’Angeberg, of. cit., 1, 42 5-27; Weill, of. cit., u, 110; Duc le Broglie, ed., Memoires 
du Prince de Talleyrand (Paris, 1891), 1, 316. 

*8To eliminate one possibility of Austria’s extending her control in northern Italy 
through marriage. 


*® D’Angeberg, op. cit., U, 480-85, 500-503, 516-18. 
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Murat, for to antagonize him now would be to expose Austria 


to danger on two fronts.*° Accordingly, when the Neapolitan 
General Filangieri, whom Murat had sent to Vienna late ip t 
September in a vain attempt to win the support of Talleyrand,™ , 
set out to return to Naples about the middle of November, ; 
Metternich declared to him that Austria was ready to maintain 
Murat upon his throne, and that she would “. . . . resist to her F 
last soldier rather than let the frontiers of his kingdom be ‘ 
insulted by anyone,” but warned that Murat’s armaments and y 
bad relations with the Papacy were causing all Europe to dis. t 
trust him.*? Metternich’s humoring policy went so far that t 
Murat was allowed to purchase 25,000 guns in Lombardy with | 
the approval of the Austrian government, an act which brought | 

a prompt protest from Talleyrand, who wished to prove that y 
France had not ceased to preoccupy herself with the fate of 
Naples, and perhaps saw in this incident an opportunity to , 
force Metternich to open the discussion of the important Italian P 
problem. Metternich countered with a complete denial of the n 
sale of the guns and remained steadfast in his refusal to discuss ti 
the question of the future of Naples, saying it would come up k 
later.** That the Austrian minister had no other intention than n 
to humor Murat is indicated by the fact that excuses were con- c 
tinually found to postpone the delivery of the guns, and ac- Ci 
tually they were never sent to Naples.* Further proof is found 4 
in a letter of November 29, from Metternich to Lebzeltern,” N 
in which he declared: “For the moment, we will do nothing C 
to change our relations with the Court of Naples, and try to re 


avoid all the embarrassments which would result from a coup 
of despair, to which the king would be ready to apply himself 


80 Weill, of. cit., U, 122. 

31 Filangieri was instructed also to note the strength of the Austrian forces in Italy 
and to report their movements during the interval between his journey to Vienna and 
his return (Weill, of. cit., 1, 430). 

82 Weill, of. cit., 1, 9-11, 15-16, 123-25, 156-9. Metternich’s assurances seem to have 
had the desired effect of completely restoring Murat’s faith in Austrian friendship. 
83 Weill, of. cit., 1, 143-4; Pallain, of. cit., 144-6; Minster, of. cit., 206-7. 

34 Weill, of. cit., U, 234. 
85 Austrian representative to the Papal court. 
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the day he would be abandoned by us.” * No mention is found 
here of the treaties of January 11 and April 10; the only reason 
that Austrian support to Naples is to be continued, is the em- 
harrassment which would inevitably result from a change of 
olicy. 

The letters of Louis XvIII to Talleyrand during December 
dealt with the question of Naples nearly as much as with that 
of Poland and Saxony, but Talleyrand, despite this pressure, 
was unable to bring about any official discussion with regard 
to Murat.*” Having failed to force Metternich from his posi- 
tion, Talleyrand now turned to Castlereagh for support against 
King Joachim, and the English foreign minister, anxious for 
French support in the Polish-Saxon crisis, received the ad- 
vances not unwillingly. 

To win Castlereagh’s favor, Talleyrand had, on December 
10, suggested the creation of a Committee on the Slave Trade,® 
and on the 13th, in response to Castlereagh’s request for a state- 
ment of his views as to the settlement of the Neapolitan ques- 
tion, the French delegate formally proposed the recognition of 
Ferdinand IV by the Congress and his restoration by force if 
necessary.”* Castlereagh withheld his reply until he should re- 
ceive instructions from London but showed Talleyrand the 
correspondence from Bentinck “ and urged that the French 
archives be searched for proof of Murat’s connection with 
Napoleon during the 1814 campaign.** On December 18, 
Castlereagh dispatched to his government a project for the 
restoration of Ferdinand Iv and the compensation of Murat by 

% Weill, of. cit., 1, 163. 


Louis xvi to Talleyrand, Pallain, of. cit., 175 (Dec. 10), 186-7 (Dec. 18), 194 (Dec. 
23-24), 196 (Dec. 27), 207 (Dec. 30) ; Weill, of. cit., m1, 170-1. 

%8Pallain, of. cit., 183-4; Weill, of. cit., 1, 17%. 

* D’Angeberg, of. cit., 11, 525-6; Weill, of. cit., 1, 172. 

* Bentinck, Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean and Minister to the Sicilian 
Court had been consistently hostile toward Murat. See Webster, of. cit., 253-60; John- 
SON, Op. cit., 1, 305-19. 

“Pallain, op. cit., 184; Webster, of. cit., 399; C. K. Webster, British Dijlomacy, 
1813-15 (London, 1921), 261-3; Duke of Wellington, ed., Supplementary Dispatches and 
Memoranda of Field Marshall Arthur, Duke of Wellington (London, 1858-72), 1x, 485 
(hereafter cited as W ellington Supplementary Dispatches). 
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a pecuniary indemnity.” Apparently he believed that the 
overthrow of Murat could be easily accomplished and expected 
no great objection on the part of Austria.“ 

Castlereagh’s conversion to hostile action against Murat was 
strengthened by a blundering piece of diplomacy on the part 
of Campochiaro at the end of December; on the 29th he sent 
to Castlereagh a long note denying attacks made on Murat's 
conduct during the campaign in 1814 and asking that Castle. 
reagh proceed to a prompt conclusion of a treaty of peace and 
find a means of bringing about a rapprochement between the 
courts of Naples and Sicily.** A few days earlier, Campochiaro 
had made proposals to St. Marzan;* the Piedmontese delegate 
now reported this step to Talleyrand, who in turn communi- 
cated it to Castlereagh as proof of Murat’s duplicity and of his 
designs on North Italy.“ 

For his part, throughout December, Metternich had con- 
tinued his efforts to induce Murat to evacuate the Marches as 
a means of reaching a settlement with the Pope, but Murat, 
seeing the growing tension among the powers, believed his 
alliance more valuable to Austria than ever before, and that 
she would not dare desert him; nor did he believe the other 
powers would care to aggravate the situation further by denying 
his rights to the territories guaranteed to him by treaty, and he 
therefore refused to withdraw his troops from the Marches.* 
In consequence, on January 1, 1815, Metternich wrote Lebzel- 
tern that Joachim’s policy could result only in harm to his own 
cause. “But,” continued Metternich, “his conduct ought not 
to change ours, and the most certain means of checking him is 
to follow with wisdom the system which we have adopted, in 
continuing in relation with him on the line where our trans 
actions with this court have placed us.” Lebzeltern was in- 


42 Wellington Supplementary Dispatches, x, 488; Webster, Castlereagh, 399; Wer 
ster, British Diplomacy, 263. 
48 Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1, 486; Webster, Castlereagh, 39% 
44 Weill, of. cit., 1, 242, 585-93. 
£5 Ibid., i, 243, $93-5- 
46 Ibid., u, 244. 
47 Ibid., u, 181 ff. 
48 Weill, of. cit., u, 218-21. 
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structed to conform to this policy in his conduct and language 
with the ministers of the Pope.* That policy, as has been noted, 
did not include the securing of the Marches for Naples, and it 
was only in the Marches that the increase of 400,000 souls 
promised by the treaty of January 11 could be found. In other 
words, by January 1, 1815, Metternich had definitely deter- 
mined not to fulfill his treaty obligations toward Murat and 
had indicated that the purpose of the Austrian policy was to 
check the ruler of Naples. Two days later the alliance of Aus- 
tria, France, and England was signed.” 

The negotiations leading to the treaty of January 3rd offered 
an excellent opportunity for Talleyrand to secure a pledge of 
support against Murat. Castlereagh, as we have seen, had per- 
sonally been completely won to the conviction that Murat must 
fall; true, he had not yet received authorization from his gov- 
ernment to assume any obligation in that respect, but neither 
had he been authorized to conclude an alliance with Austria 
and France.” Had Talleyrand demanded a pledge against 
Murat as a condition of his alliance, Castlereagh, in all proba- 
bility, would have given it. Metternich had already deter- 
mined that Austria would not fulfill her treaty obligations to 
Murat, and if he had not yet decided on Joachim’s overthrow, 
he was, as a result of the alliance of January 3, soon to do so. 
Had Talleyrand demanded a promise to that effect, it is likely 
that Metternich also would have given it. The purpose of 
England and Austria in seeking the alliance with France was to 
avoid war with Russia and Prussia; when they were willing to 
go so far as to bring France completely out of the isolated 
position which the Four Powers had originally planned she 
should occupy at the Congress, it seems entirely reasonable that 
they would have taken the additional step had Talleyrand de- 
manded that they do so, especially since, as both Talleyrand 
and Castlereagh foresaw, it sufficed to show war in order not 
to have to make it.** In checking the danger from Russia, the 


9 Metternich to Lebzeltern: Weill, of. cit., 224-5. 


* A copy of the alliance may be found in D’Angeberg, of. cit., 1, 589-92. 
'l Webster, Castlereagh, 371. 


82 Webster, Castlereagh, 371-2; Castlereagh to Liverpool, Jan. 1, 1815: Webster, 
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alliance was removing the chief reason for the Austrian policy 


of delaying a decision relative to Murat, namely that such g 
decision would expose Austria both to her front and rear. 

Talleyrand may have felt that he had acquired the right to 
the complaisance of Austria and England with regard to the 
expulsion of Murat, and it is possible that both Castlereagh 
and Metternich had, in private conversations, given him some 
assurances with regard to the future of Naples. At best, how- 
ever, these assurances were of a vague, general character,™ and 
Talleyrand should have seized any possibility of putting them 
in amore concrete and binding form, especially when his letters 
to Louis XVIII were expressing distrust of Metternich and charg- 
ing Castlereagh with inconsistency.™ The French representa- 
tive’s position was undoubtedly compromised by a secret cor- 
respondence which had been going on for some time between 
Metternich and the French government.” But Austria and 
England needed the alliance immediately, and for Metternich 
to appeal directly to the French king would have required 
several days, during which interval there was every possibility 
that war would have been precipitated and the purpose of the 
proposed alliance left unrealized. In view of the necessity for 
an immediate decision, insistence by Talleyrand should have 
resulted in a guarantee of a restoration in Naples. And since 
he knew nothing of these secret overtures by Metternich, surely 
their existence is no excuse for his not having at least tried to 
get such a guarantee. Talleyrand had missed his opportunity 
to avert the danger of his concession of November 5, and that 
opportunity was not to knock a second time. The proof of Tal- 
leyrand’s bargain pudding was to be manifested in the negotia- 
tions which followed and at times must have proved quite 
distasteful to the French emissary. 

The Saxon settlement now progressed rapidly. France was 


British Diplomacy, 278; Talleyrand to Louis xvi: Pallain, of. cit., 212 (Jam. 4), 217 


(Jan. 6). 

58 Webster, Castlereagh, 369-70, 400; Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, ed., Memoires du 
Chancellier Pasquier (Paris, 1894), Il, 90. 

54 Pallain, op. cit., passim. 

55 Weill, of. cit., u, 146-7, 251-2; Webster, Castlereagh, 40t. 
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officially admitted to the negotiations on Saxony on January 
9, and supported the objects of Castlereagh, who now assumed 
the leadership, and by February 6, the question of Saxony had 
been disposed of.” Castlereagh’s plan provided for the cession 
of a gr@ater part of Saxony to Prussia than that which Talley- 
rand and Louis XVIII had declared they could ever consent. The 
winning of French support to this plan is therefore of real 
interest. On January 11, Liverpool had written to Wellington 
(at Paris) that “. . . upon the question of our engagements to 
Murat, I think we are quite agreed. There can be no difference 
of opinion likewise as to the policy of removing him from the 
throne of Naples, if it is just and practicable.” Wellington 
forwarded a copy of this letter to Castlereagh, who, on January 
29, wrote to Liverpool as follows: “. . . . this communication 
came in time opportunely to relieve me from considerable 
difficulty, as I should not otherwise have been enabled to satisfy 
the French Minister sufficiently on this point, to draw from 
him the concurrence we require to bring our German arrange- 
ments to a satisfactory termination.” * In other words, Castle- 
reagh traded his support against Murat, though without yet 
subscribing to an official declaration, in return for Talleyrand’s 
concession with regard to Saxony. The failure to secure that 
support at the time the alliance was signed had very soon re- 
acted to the disadvantage of France. Talleyrand, in his report 
to the King, makes no such admission, but says he is “. . . . 
astonished at [his] success” in the Saxon negotiations.™ 

With the Saxon problem disposed of, attention again turned 
to the Italian settlement. As the Russian danger had subsided, 
following the treaty of January 3, Metternich had rapidly 
prepared for a volte-face with respect to Murat, though he 
was careful to conceal his intentions from the French delegates. 
Austrian police activities were increased to discover evidence 


6 Webster, Castlereagh, 379-84; Webster, British Diplomacy, 282, 292-4, 301-2; the 
ne arrangements may be found in British and Foreign State Papers, u (London, 1814- 
15), 14-18, 

T Liverpool to Wellington: Wellington Supplementary Dispatches, 1x, 533. 
8 Webster, British Diplomacy, 298. 
® Talleyrand to Louis xvul, Feb. 1, 1815: Pallain, of. cit., 253. 
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of Murat’s complicity in revolutionary plots and proof of his 
correspondence with Napoleon,” and when Cariati protested 
that orders had not yet been given to permit sending to Murat 
the guns which he had been allowed to purchase in Lombardy, 
Metternich, far from excusing the delay, took the opportunity 
to displace the question by complaining (January 13) of the 
conduct of the Neapolitan consul at Venice and accusing him 
of buying arms secretly,“ On January 18, Metternich told 
Consalvi that Austria would not permit Murat to keep the 
Marches, and that she would, if necessary, undertake war to 
recover them.” The Austrian minister avoided the Neapolitan 
plenipotentiaries as much as possible and soon began sending 
additional troops into Lombardy.” 

With the acceptance of Castlereagh’s Saxon project, Metter- 
nich felt completely free to act as he saw fit with respect to 
Naples. Just when he decided that Murat should be completely 
abandoned by Austria is uncertain, but it was some time before 
February 17, for on that date he informed St. Marzan that 
Austria, far from urging the other powers to recognize Murat, 
which had been provided for in the treaty of January 11, 1814, 
preferred that such recognition should not be given and ad- 
mitted that he wished to see Ferdinand Iv restored, but, as be- 
fore, he wished the question to be left open and not to be taken 
before the Congress.™ 

To secure that objective, Metternich had, on January 13, 
written Bombelles at the Austrian embassy in Paris, instructing 
him to enter into detailed explanations with Blacas of the 
French foreign office on the manner of judging the Neapolitan 
question; Bombelles was to urge the sending of instructions to 
Talleyrand for him to admit that the question of Naples was 
not within the jurisdiction of the Congress.” On January 3}, 
Blacas indicated to Bombelles that Talleyrand would be in- 


69 Weill, of. cit., 11, 295-302. 

61 Metternich to Cariati, Jan. 13, 1815: Weill, of. cit., 234. 
62 Weill, op. cit., 1, 318-21, 325. 

63 Weill, of. cit., U, 337, 349- 

64 Metternich to St. Marzan: Weill, of. cit., , 387-93. 

65 Metternich to Bombelles: Weill, of. cit., 1, 327-9. 
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structed no longer to insist that the Congress pronounce on the 
question of Naples, provided Austria would sign a secret 
convention recognizing the rights of Ferdinand Iv and promis- 
ing assistance to restore him within six months after the close 
of the Congress.” 

Thus at the time when the long adjourned discussions relative 
to the disposition of the Duchies were renewed, Metternich 
was engaged in a negotiation which augured ill for the success 
of Talleyrand. Shortly after the middle of January, a commit- 
tee which had been appointed on December 9 submitted a re- 
port on the question of the Duchies quite in line with the stipu- 
lations of Talleyrand’s instructions.” Metternich now told 
Talleyrand that he had sent to Paris a protest against the 
demand that the affairs of Naples be brought before the Cong- 
ress, and that until an answer was received, he would suspend 
his adhesion to a settlement relative to the Duchies.™ In the 
middle of February, however, Austria presented a counter 
project,” probably merely to prolong the discussions and to 
act as a blind, concealing a new venture upon which she was 
about to embark. 

On February 18, Metternich drew up a so-called Confiden- 
tial Memorandum, which proposed the active co-operation 
of Austria, France, and England against Naples, a guarantee 
of the political state of all Italy as it should be determined by 
the Congress, establishment of Marie Louise in Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalla, indemnification of the Queen of Etruria 
by the Bourbon houses, and cession of Lucca, Piombino, and 
Elba to Tuscany; an accompanying Military and Financial 
Memorandum outlined a plan of operation against Murat, 
suggested that the concert be concluded at Vienna, and that 
Louis XVIII instruct Talleyrand to open negotiations on that 
basis, and, finally indicated that Austria wished a subsidy from 
France in order to finance an expedition against Murat.” 


© Weill, of. cit., Il, 404. 


* Pallain, of. cit., 272-3; Weill, of. cit., 11, 369. 
8 Weill, of. cit., Il, 395. 


resin, op. cit., 273-4; Weill, of. cit., 11, 369. 
Copies of these two memoranda are contained in Weill, op. cit., 1, 459-64. 
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Copies of these documents were sent to Baron Vincent, Aus. 


trian ambassador to France, and duplicates were given to 
Castlereagh, who was to leave Vienna on February 18, and who 
undertook to endeavor to win Louis XVIII to these proposals, 
Since Talleyrand had himself requested Castlereagh to stop 
in Paris on his return to England, in order to discuss the ques- 
tion of Murat with Louis XVIII, he of course saw only the fulfil]- 
ment of his own aims as the probable result of the visit.” 

Metternich must now keep Talleyrand quiet during the time 
necessary for the success of this new scheme, and on February 
24, Talleyrand reported “Prince Metternich has come to ask 
me very mysteriously to give him a respite for the affairs of 
Italy until the fifth or sixth of March, by which period he 
supposes that I shall have received Your Majesty’s commands 
after Lord Castlereagh’s visit. Although I do not quite under- 
stand his motive for this request, it did not seem possible to 
refuse.” " Talleyrand was thus completely unaware of the game 
which Metternich was playing. 

On February 26, Castlereagh arrived in Paris, and on the 
following day he interviewed the King and urged the accept- 
ance of Metternich’s proposals.” Louis admitted that if Austria 
should actively assist in restoring Ferdinand Iv, he would make 
concessions in the North Italian settlement. He indicated his 
assent that the Duchies should go to Empress Marie Louise 
during her lifetime, the Queen of Etruria being indemnified 
with Lucca and Presidi, provided that on the death of Marie 
Louise the Duchies should revert to the Queen of Etruria, or 
her son, at which time Lucca and Presidi should be transferred 
to Tuscany. He also consented that the final negotiations of 
such a settlement should be carried on by Talleyrand at Vi- 
enna.“ Thus Louis XvilI had given way to Austria on the ques- 
tion of North Italy, in return for a definite pledge of action 


71 Pallain, of. cit., 279-80; Weill, of. cit., 1, 364, 393, 432. 

72 Talleyrand to Louis xvi, Feb. 29: Pallain, of. cit., 299. 

78 Webster, Castlereagh, 403; Pallain, of. cit., 305-6. 

74 Louis xvii to Talleyrand, March 3: Pallain, of. cit., 306-7; Weill, of. cit., 1, 434°5) 
Castlereagh to Wellington, Feb. 28: Wellington Supplementary Dispatches, 1X, 533 
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against Murat, and on March 5, the day after Napoleon’s 
landing at St. Juan was known in Paris, instructions were dis- 
patched to Talleyrand to negotiate on the lines indicated 
above.” The return of Napoleon, of course, weakened Talley- 
rand still further, but the surrender of France on the question 
of the Duchies had already been determined without being 
influenced by that event. The failure to secure a pledge against 
Murat when he was in a position to bargain effectively for his 
alliance had cost Talleyrand dearly, since both his allies had 
subsequently used this omission to his disadvantage. To be sure, 
this last defeat at the hands of Metternich had been the result 
of a negotiation beyond either his knowledge or his control, 
but his responsibility for not having removed the opportunity 
for such a development cannot be denied. The final steps in 
the downfall of Murat are too well known to require repetition 
here. 

In the Italian negotiations, Talleyrand’s failure was pro- 
nounced. Although he constantly pressed for consideration of 
the Italian settlement, he was unable to secure any official dis- 
cussion on controversial points during the early stages of the 
Congress. His failure to obtain concessions in Italy at the time 
of his alliance with Austria and England was especially serious. 
He allowed the golden chance to slip by, and his negligence 
was used against him even by his own allies in the negotiations 
which followed. Talleyrand, remembered as an outstanding 
opportunist, allowed one of the greatest of his opportune mo- 
ments to escape, while to seize upon it might have meant tri- 
umph. Particularly, it meant that he had missed his great 
opportunity to guarantee the North Italian pretensions of 
France, which were diametrically opposed to those of Austria. 
Metternich was enabled to continue successfully his procras- 
tination with regard to the Italian settlement until after the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, and by dealing directly with the 
French court at Paris, he had by that time succeeded in estab- 
lishing Austria’s claims as the basis of the settlement. Thus, 
™ Louis xvi to Talleyrand, March s: Pallain, of. cit., 314-15. 
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when at the pleasure of the other powers, the controversia] 
Italian negotiations were finally opened, Talleyrand was com. 
pletely powerless to make his own views prevail and suffered q 
heavy diplomatic defeat. Austrian hegemony in Italy was 
firmly established, to prevail until the days of Napoleon 11, 


HAROLD E. BLINN 
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Treitschke: Forerunner of Hitlerism* 
S. K. Padover 


Those unacquainted with German history might find it sur- 
prising that there should be a parallelism between the ideas of 
a famous academic historian and the leader of the Nazis. Yet 
both Treitschke and Hitler were rooted in the same culture 
and their ideology was the result of half a millenium of German 
history. Both men were the product of the German “soul,” to 
use a favorite word of Treitschke, which was chaotic, unsure 
of itself, and burdened with a sense of inferiority. For Ger- 
many, alone among the great people of Europe, never suc- 
ceeded in creating a centralized, united, homogeneous state, 
but was split into several hundred principalities, differing in 
religion, institutions and “race.” Even Bismarck never really 
united Germany, except in a superficial political sense, and half 
acentury later Hitler found it necessary to boast that his greatest 
achievement was the creation of a united — totalitarian — Reich.’ 

The key to the understanding of both Treitschke and Hitler 
lies in this sense of national inferiority among upper-class 
Germans. This explains their intense chauvinism, their worship 
of force, their virulent hatred of non-Germans, especially 
French, English, and Jews. For Treitschke, like Hitler, was 
the impassioned apostle of violence and race hatred, and his 
venom infected a whole generation of Germans. 

It is significant that Treitschke, like Hitler, was not a blond 
“Nordic.” He was largely Slav, being of Czech descent. “A tall, 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch, at Stanford 
University, in December, 1934. 

1The best brief summary of Nazi ideology is that of F. L. Schuman, “The Political 
Theory of German Fascism,” in American Political Science Review, xxvut (1934), 210- 
$2; cf. A. Hitler, Mein Kampf (14th ed.; Munich, 1932; and the bowdlerized English 
translation by E. T. S. Dugdale; Boston and New York, 1933). 
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broad-shouldered figure,” writes his admiring friend and }j- 
ographer, “dark hair and dark complexion, dark, pensive eyes, 
now dreamy, now vividly glistening-—unmistakably Slay, 
With his black hair, the heavy mustache . . . and his vivid 
gesticulations, he could not conceal his Slav origin.” * Psycho. 
pathologists might also comment on Treitschke’s complete 
deafness, a disability which he compensated by worshiping war, 
by a vicious hatred of all that was alien to him, and by loud and 
crude methods of attack.* Yet this deaf son of a Saxon general 
was one of the most eloquent men in Germany, one of the ablest 
prose stylists, and perhaps the most influential political writer 
of his country. For twenty years he preached nationalism and 
hatred at the University of Berlin, describing in glowing and 
fervent words the greatness of the Reich and the baseness of 
Germany’s neighbors. His audience was composed of men from 
the highest strata of German society. “What the professors 
knew,” von Sybel remarked, “Bismarck was able to achieve.”* 

Treitschke was a voluminous writer, but his greatest work was 
his Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, pub- 
lished over a period of fifteen years (1879-1894) and reaching 
only to the year 1848.° This History of Germany is a monument 


2A. Hausrath, Treitschke. His Doctrine of German Destiny and of International 
Relations (New York, 1914), 7-8; for other biographies see M. A. Muegge, Heinrich 
von Treitschke (London, 1915) ; H. v. Petersdorff, “Treitschke,” in Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie, Lv, 263-326; T. Schiemann, Heinrich von Treitschkes Lehr und Wander- 
jahre (18374-1866) (Munich, 1896); O. Umfrid, Anti-Treitschke (Esslingen, 1907); 
(Anon.), Treitschke, His Life and Work (London, 1914); P. Bailleu, “Heinrich von 
Treitschke,” in Deutsche Rundschau, Oct. and Nov., 1896. Note the amount of Treitschke 
literature which came out during the World War. 

3 On Treitschke’s inveterate crudeness see Hausrath, of. cit., 45, 83, 84; “The German 
Peril,” in Quarterly Review (henceforth referred to as QR), ccrx (1908), 269; A 
Guilland, “Heinrich von Treitschke,” in his Modern Germany and her Historians (New 
York, 1915), 254; A. W. Ward, in English Historical Review (henceforth referred to 
as EHR), 1, 810; H. W. Headlam, “Heinrich von Treitschke,” in EHR (1897), 73% 735 

4 Treitschke’s father was bitterly anti-Prussian and resented his son’s championship 
of the detested Hohenzollerns; see Schiemann, of. cit., 245-46. 

5 On Treitschke’s influence and eloquence see “German Peril,” 269-71; G. P. Gooch, 
History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1913), 147-43; Schiemana, 
op. cit., 188; Hausrath, of. cit., 53, 65, 109; E. Fueter, Histoire de Phistoriographie 
moderne (Paris, 1914), 683, minimizes Treitschke’s influence. 

6 Deutsche Geschichte (5 vols.; Leipzig, 1879-1894, totalling 3,733 pages; English 
translation by E. and C. Paul, 7 vols.; London, 1915-19). Treitschke started his caree? 
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of erudition, covering every aspect of national life, and written 
with a force, passion, and brilliance never excelled by any other 
German scholar. He made no pretense to calmness of judgment 
or fairness. The work is a paean of nationalism, a eulogy on 
the divine mission of Prussia, and a vehement indictment of 
all that was non- or anti-Prussian. Treitschke knew that he was 
not fair. ‘My blood, alas,” he admitted, “‘is too hot for an his- 
torian.” 7 But his passions were stronger than his reason. And 
objectivity was to him “bloodless,” unworthy of a German 
patriot.° “I am,” he told a friend, “a thousand times more of a 
patriot than a professor.” ® 

Two motives dominated Treitschke’s life, patriotism and 
hatred, one supplementing the other. It was a pathological 
patriotism, so sick that it required hatred for its self-assertion 
and violence for its self-realization. Hence his uncontrolled 
flaying of south Germans, Catholics, “particularists,” liberals, 
socialists and Jews. His motto might well have been: He who 
is not for Prussia is against me. | 

Treitschke despised the finer elements in German civiliza- 
tion and espoused those German ideas and institutions which 


asa poet; see his Vateriandische Gedichte (Goettingen, 1856). Most of his journalistic 
articles were published in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, beginning in 1858; see K. A. v. 
Miiller, “Treitschke als Journalist,” in Historische Zeitschrift (henceforth referred to 
as HZ), cxxxv (1927), 382-412. Many of his historical and political articles were pub- 
lished in book form, especially in his Historische und Politische Aufsdtee (4 vols.; 
Leipzig, 1886-97), his Zehn Jahre deutscher Kampfe (1865-74) (Berlin, 1874) ; Deutsche 
Kampfe, neue Folge (Leipzig, 1897). For his political speeches see Reden im deutschen 
Reichstage (Leipzig, 1896). Treitschke’s posthumous works included: Politik (a col- 
lection of his lectures edited by M. Cornicelius, 2 vols.; Berlin, 1897; translated into 
English as Politics by B. Dugdale and T. de Bille, 2 vols.; New York, 1916); Aus- 
gewahlte Schriften (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1907) ; his Briefe (ed. by M. Cornicelius; 2 vols.; 
Leipzig, 1912-13). English selections from Treitschke are to be found in Germany, 
France, Russia and Islam (London, 1915) ; in A. L. Gowans, Selections from Treitschke’s 
“Lectures on Politics” (London, 1914) ; and in Hausrath, of. cit., 137-332. 

"Headlam, loc. cit., 746; Gooch, of. cit., 153; Ward, loc. cit., 1, 809-15; Hausrath, 
op. cit., 35, 108; cf. W. Rittinghaus, Die Kunst der Geschichtschreibung Heinrich von 
Treitschkes (University of Leipzig diss. 1914); Lord Acton, “German Schools of 
History,” in his Historical Essays and Studies (ed. by J. N. Figgis and R. V. Laurence; 
London, 1908), 380. 

®Gnoch, of. cit., 150; cf. Headlam, loc. cit., 735-36. 

*Hausrath, of. cit., 37; cf. ibid., 35: “The historian must be just, outspoken, . . . 
fearless . . . of the educated rabble.” 
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foreigners find so revolting. “The State,” he sneered, “‘is not 
an academy of Arts or an Exchange; it is power.” *° In his ideg 
of the State he outdid the Hohenzollerns, preaching, not logic. 
ally but insistently, that the State was based upon force. In hig 
first book, on the Science of Society, he denied the independent 
existence of society, saying that the only science was that of 
the state.“ And his state was not unlike that of the Nazis. In 
books and articles, lectures and speeches, in the University and 
in the Reichstag, Treitschke pounded away at his “stern and 
terrible doctrine” that the “State is a Society united for offen- 
sive or defensive war.” Its aim is to develop Kultur, which is 
not the same as the English word culture. He denied that the 
state rests on consent or on the subjects’ goodwill. The state 
demands obedience; “its laws must be observed, willingly or 
unwillingly.” The power of the monarchy, he said, “rests on 
its own right; it has its power from itself.” The state says to 
the subject: “It makes no difference to me what you think- 
you have got to obey.” ” 

This Byzantine concept of the state had two implications: 
first, only a large and powerful government deserved respect; 
consequently the small German states were contemptible and 
should be wiped out. Secondly, war was the greatest good of a 
strong state. Treitschke urged both doctrines. Years before Bis- 
marck united the Reich, Treitschke called for the annexation 
by Prussia of the small German principalities, which he thor- 
oughly despised, although they produced some of the finest 
minds in Germany, including Goethe. He poured violent in- 
vective at the hapless non-Prussians. To him they were “sub- 
Germans,” “philistines,” “their rottenness stinking to heaven.” 
Hanover, Hesse, and Saxony, he wrote in 1866, were “ripe and 


10 Politik, ul, 357. 

11 Die Gesellschaftswissenschaft. Ein kritischer Versuch (Leipzig, 1859); cf. H. W. 
C. Davis, The Political Thought of Heinrich von Treitschke (London, 1914) ; see the 
review, “The Political Philosophy of Treitschke,” in QR, ccxxvm (1916), 176-95- 

12 “Die Monarchie,” in his Politik, u, 52-70 and passim; cf. E. Marcks, “Heinrich 
von Treitschke,” in his Manner und Zeiten (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1911), 1, 282; J. MeCabe, 
Treitschke and Great War (London, 1914), 234-40, 68-77; W. H. Dawson, “Trei 
and the ‘State as Power,’” in his What is Wrong with Germany? (London, 1915), 22°* 
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over-ripe for annihilation.” “In Staub mit allen Feinden Bran- 
denburgs,” he shouted. Only the Prussians were deserving 
of admiration, and Treitschke gave them more than admira- 
tion: he. grovelled before them. He glorified the Branden- 
burgers, and created legends of their prowess. Prussia, he said, 
forgetting England, Holland, and the United States, was the 
“greatest Protestant Power of modern history.” He spoke of 
the old Brandenburgers as “rugged and incisive,” as “hard” 
and “weather-proof,” men who were “accustomed to regard 
their Slav neighbors with the contempt of a dominant race.” ™ 
Which was, of course, untrue, for the Brandenburgers had 
always been among the most enslaved of all Teutonic tribes, 
and the duchy of Prussia was dominated by the Slavs up 
through the seventeenth century. 

War Treitschke considered the noblest activity of society. 
“War,” he said, “must be taken as part of the divinely appointed 
order.” *> War steels and ennobles mankind. It is inevitable, 
because of “human sins and passions.” ** He spoke of the “moral 
majesty of war.” | 

We live [he wrote] in a warlike age; the oversentimental philanthropic 
fashion of judging things has passed into the background. . . All the peace- 
makers in the world will never make the political powers all of one mind, 
and until they are, the sword will be the only arbiter. We have learned 
to perceive the moral majesty of war through the very processes which to 


the superficial observer seem brutal and inhuman. The greatness of war is 
just what at first sight seems to be its horror —that for the sake of their 


18 Quoted in Gooch, of. cit., 148-50; Miiller, loc. cit., 396; Headlam, loc. cit., 733-373 
McCabe, of. cit., 60; C. Neumann, “Die Vorgeschichte der Berufung Heinrich von 
Treitschkes nach Heidelberg (1867),” in HZ, cxxx1x (1929), 56; Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
ill, 236; E. L. Schurig, Die Entwicklung der politischen Anschauungen Heinrich von 
Treitschkes (Heidelberg University diss.; Dresden, 1909), 80; Treitschke, “Bundesstaat 
und Einheitstaat,” in his Historische und Politische Aufsdtze (3d ed.; Leipzig, 1867), 
446-608. 

14 Treitschke, History of Germany, 1, 29; Guilland, of. cit., 285. See also Treitschke, 
“Die conservativen Kriafte im preussischen Staate,” in his Historische und Politische 
Aufsdtze, i, 457-95; cf. his Politics, u, 106-117. His greatest admiration was Frederick 
the Great, of whom he said: “He was all his life accused of treacherous cunning, be- 
cause he never allowed his right of self-decision to be taken away by any treaty or 
alliance ;” see his Politik, 1, 52—a significant remark! 

15 Politics, u, 598. 

16 Ibid., 1, 599. 
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country men will overcome the natural feelings of humanity, that they wij} 
slaughter their fellow-men who have done them no injury, nay, whom 
perhaps respect as chivalrous foes. Man will not only sacrifice his life, byt 
the natural and justified instincts of his soul; his very self he must offer 
up for the sake of patriotism; here we have the sublimity of war. . . He 
who knows history knows also that to banish war from the world would 
be to mutilate human nature.** 

And so when the Franco-Prussian war broke out in 1870, 
Professor Treitschke, blazing with passion, gave his students 
a “steel bath” and fiercely urged them to go out and “conquer 
at any price.” “Our age,” he cried, “is an age of war, our age 
is an age of iron. . . If the strong prevail over the weak . . . 
it is an indisputable law of life.” ** Himself unable to fight, 
due to his disability, he composed a stirring war song: Ode 
to the Black Eagle: 


May thy wings rustle powerful, O Black Eagle whose clear gaze looks 
upon the shining arms of thy bands of Teuton heroes. . . Shall we find 
our lost happiness, will the Empire of the Hohenstaufen return again? Hark! 
the shameless Frank envies and longs for our happiness, and in his coarse 
rage laughs at our old king. Arise, German warriors! Valiant horseman, 
bestride thy charger! Hunter, leave thy retreat! All ahead for the last 
blood-red journey! For the laurel of victory: Give us back Strassburg Ca- 
thedral, and give up the German river.” 

Germany having defeated France and having established 
a powerful Reich, Treitschke thought it was time that the 
empire return to its pristine glory and begin to dominate the 
weaker nations of Europe. The Germans, he said blandly, had 
given civilization to Europe. “Who was it,” he asked com- 
placently, “who first showed the Scandinavian and the Musco- 
vite the wide horizons of their own nationality? Copenhagen 
was as German as Novgorod.” One may ask who it was who 
gave Germany her civilization? “The Germans,” Treitschke 
boasted, “have carried out the greatest colonization which the 
world has known since Roman times.” The British Empire, 


17 Jbid., u, 395-96. For similar sentiments see ibid., 1, 14-15, 29, 51, 65-70, 108-09; 
397-98, 404, 609-17; cf. Politik, u, 357; Treitschke, Germany, France, Russia and Islam, 
198-222; McCabe, of. cit., Ch. tv; Schurig, of. cit., 77; Rittinghaus, of. cit., 2. 

18 Zehu Jahre, 275. Compare Hitler, Mein Kampf, 438: “. . . the victorious sword of 
a master-nation bringing the world into the service of a higher Xultur.” 

19 Quoted in Guilland, of. cit., 283-84. 
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| one presumes, belonged to another planet. Germany could 
y again “colonize.” For, Treitschke said, “it makes for health 
t that the nobler race should absorb the inferior stock.” ® The 
Reich should also revive the naval glory of the old Hansa, 
; should become a great transatlantic power,” and should acquire 
Holland — that lost sister: “It is possible that Holland at least 
may some day return once more to its ancient Fatherland, and 
; such a reunion is most earnestly to be desired.” ” 
. Such ambitions and ideas inevitably drove Treitschke to mad 
| hatred for England, a hostility which had envy for its basis. 
‘ True, he also despised the French whom he considered de- 
Ct generates,” and loathed the Slavs who, to him were beneath 
le contempt. “Hatred of the Slavs,” he wrote, “. . . is deep in 
our blood. . . We do not even take the trouble to learn the 
ks Russian tongue. . . To tell the truth, the Slav seems to us a 
born slave . . .. a German cannot help uttering the winged 
k! words, ‘Swineherds and nose-mutilators.’ ” * But Great Britain 
was powerful, possessed a mighty fleet and rich colonies, and 
an, had never been defeated by Germany. Hence only the British 
om Empire stood in the way of German domination. Year in and 
" year out Treitschke poured poison on the English. He accused 
é them of unctuousness and hypocrisy, cowardice and cunning, 
- o piracy and barbarism. “The history of the English East India 
‘ Company,” he wrote, “is beyond all comparison the foulest 
ad page in the modern annals of European peoples, for the un- 


speakable blood-sucking rule of these traders sprang merely 
mi 9)? 25 : . 
a from greed of gold.” * England was guilty of every conceivable 
crime. “English love of money,” Treitschke said, “has killed 
it all feeling of honor and all distinction between right and wrong. 
ke They hide their cowardice and materialism behind fine phrases 
Ks of unctuous theology.” ** So Treitschke looked forward to the 
ire, 


ee 


% Politics, 1, 118-22. 
“1 “Unser Reich,” in his Hist. u. Polit. Aufsdtee, u, 569. 


9; 22 Politics, 1, 123. 

slam, “Das erste Kaiserreich,” in Hist. u. Polit. Aufsdtee, wt, 45-113; “What we demand 
from France,” in his Germany, France, Russia and Islam, 104, 108 and passim. 

rd of 4 Germany, France, Russia and Islam, 16-18; cf. History, 1, 30. 


*5 Deutsche Kimpfe, neue Folge, 351. 
6 Zehn Jahre, 281. 
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day when the British Empire would be partitioned.” “We have 
settled accounts,” he exclaimed, “with Austria, France, and 
Russia; the reckoning with England has still to come.” * Jj 
did —in 1914. 

Catholics, socialists, liberals, and Jews fared no better than 
the English — which again shows the proverbial repetition of 
history. Treitschke scorned Catholics for the same reason 
Hitler does: because they owe obedience to a spiritual (for. 
eign) head.” He lashed the Social Democrats because they 
dared organize the working class against their divinely or- 
dained rulers. Treitschke smugly told the poor people that 
“true happiness” did “not consist in the possession of economic 
advantages or political power or art,” but in “feeling,” “con- 
science,” and “faith.” * The crudeness of this advice was s0 
flagrant that a Socialist paper was moved to an ironic comment 
on the famous historian’s stupidity. 


This Herr von Treitschke [the newspaper remarked] is himself a living 
proof of the injustice of present-day society. He is the son of a general and 
could therefore go to school and be a scholar today. If we lived in a just 
state, one which apportioned goods in accordance with achievements, such 
a dumb-bell (Schwachkopf) would never be permitted to study.** 


Treitschke’s reactionary tendencies increased with age until 
his colleagues, including Harry Breslau and Theodor Momm- 
sen, broke with him, especially over his anti-semitism. He 
accused the Jews of the same crimes that Hitler accused them: 
materialism, internationalism, pacifism. The Jew, Treitschke 
said in well-known Hitlerian terms, was “an Oriental without 
a country, whose ideas are fatal to all higher national life, 


27 “German Peril,” 271. 

28 Deutsche Kimpfe, neue Folge, 349, 395; cf. Germany, France, Russia and Islam, 
13-14; Polittk, 1, 42; U, $69; Politics, t, 179, 275; U, 145-48, 394-95, 583-84, 594, 59% 
617-19 and passim; McCabe, of. cit., Ch. ut; Headlam, loc. cit., 727; Treitschke, History, 
1, 521 and passim. England knew of Treitschke’s hostility and its baleful effect; during 
the World War at least 13 books on and by him were published in English. 

29 Guilland, of. cit., 284-85; Hausrath, of. cit., 78, 89; Treitschke, “Luther and the 
German Nation,” in his Germ., Fr., Russ. and Islam, 223-35. 

80 Zehn Jahre, 488; Politics, 1, 41, 239; cf. Hausrath, of. cit., 96, 97-98; Headlam, 
loc. cit., 740. 
81 Quoted in H. Eckerlin, Heinrich von Treitschke (Leipzig, 1898), 127. 
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having no passion but that of interest, never of politics or pa- 
triotism, and corrupting the pure German virtues by corrosive 
irony.” * Such a man whose ideas were “fatal” to Germany 
was Heinrich Heine, on whom Treitschke made a scathing 
attack, calling him an “unfortunate wretch,” an Oriental in- 
capable of understanding the German soul, a degenerate Jew 
who had dared to criticize Prussians and Hohenzollerns, a poet 
who had so far forgotten himself as to protest against poverty 
and injustice, an internationalist who had the effrontery to 
admire the French.® 

And so the circle of Treitschke’s hates was complete and the 
basis for Hitlerism was laid. The poison which Treitschke 
infused into Germany took effect, and even half a century be- 
fore Hitler, Ernest Renan, seeing the dangerous drift of Ger- 
many, issued a sad warning to German intellectuals. 


The excess of patriotism [Renan wrote to Strauss] injures those universal 
works whose basis is the saying of St. Paul: Non est Judaeus nec Graecus. 
It is exactly because your great men eighty years ago were not over-patriotic 
that they opened that wide path in which we are their disciples. I am afraid 
that your ultra-patriotic generation, by rejecting what is not pure German, 
will prepare for itself a narrower audience. Jesus and the founder of 
Christianity were not Germans. . . Your own Goethe acknowledged that 
he owed something to that “corrupted France” of Voltaire and Diderot. 
Let us abandon those fanatical opinions to the nether regions of opinion. 
Let me tell you: “You have fallen.” ** 


The words “You have fallen” were written by the great 
Frenchman in 1870. They were even more applicable a gen- 
eration or two later and Treitschke, as much as any other single 


82 Guilland, of. cit., 291; cf. Deutschke Geschichte, W, 529; History, mt, 44-50; Politics, 
Il, 72, 278, 298-302 ; 1, 31, 109; Eckerlin, of. cit., 139-43; Hausrath, of. cit., 111-19. 

88 History, vu, 131-36, 595-98. Heine, Treitschke wrote, “could not venture upon the 
creation of comprehensive works, for as a rule the massive energy of the Aryan is alone 
competent to produce artistic composition in the grand style ;” History, v, 511-12. A state- 
ment of amazing impudence! Heine was also guilty of the un-German vice of possessing 
wit and cleverness; for, Treitschke quotes Goethe approvingly, “When we speak 
German, we lie when we are polite ;” History, Vv, 512-16. “Heine’s witticisms could never 
be congenial te German minds. Of all our lyric poets he was the only one who never 
wrote a drinking song . . .; the Oriental was incompetent to carouse after the German 
manner ;” History, V, $17. 

%4E. Renan, “Nouvelle lettre 4 Strauss,” in his La réforme intellectuelle et morale 
(Paris, 1871), quoted in Guilland, of. cit., 323-24. 
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individual, was responsible for the cause of the accusation, 
For Treitschke, let us remember, was not merely a scholar; 
he was not an isolated individual “crying in the wilderness,” 
He may be considered as the voice of official, imperial Ger. 
many. A friend of Bismarck, a prominent member of the 
Reichstag, a distinguished professor at the greatest German 
university, the Historiographer Royal of Prussia — Treitschke 
spoke with authority and his voice was heard throughout the 
Reich. His words found a prolonged reverberation and, even 
today, one can easily trace his ideas in the pronouncements of 
the Nazis. And in his own profession — our profession, if you 
wish — Treitschke found a favorable hearing. Not so long ago 
the German historian Meinecke referred to him as a “great 
and noble personality,” * and the equally eminent historian 
Erich Marcks spoke of Treitschke as “a royal person of glowing 
and strong soul who marched victoriously over the heights of 
his time.” ** The Nazis would probably agree with that. 


S. K. PADOVER 
University of California 


35 Meinecke in HZ, cxxuu, 315. 
36 Marcks, op. cit., 278. 





















































Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting 


of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association was held at Stanford 
University on Thursday and Friday, December 27-28, 1934. 
A committee consisting of Professors Thomas A. Bailey, chair- 
man, Herman J. Deutsch, Frank H. Garver, and Frederick 
E. Graham prepared the program. Local arrangements were in 
charge of Professor David Harris, Professor Max Savelle, 
Dr. Charles A. Barker, and Dr. Oscar O. Winther. 

Professor William H. Ellison of Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, president of the Pacific Coast Branch, presided over the 
Thursday morning session, which was devoted to the Americas. 
The papers read were: “The Origin of the Mestizo in New 
Spain” by Professor Cecil E. Marshall of the University of 
Idaho; “The Beginning of the West Coast Missions” by Peter 
Masten Dunne, S.J., of the University of San Francisco; “The 
Anglo-American Quarrel over the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
1853-1856” by Professor Richard Van Alstyne of Chico State 
Teachers College; and “The Treatment of Colored Troops by 
the Confederates” by Professor Brainerd Dyer of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

At the luncheon session Dr. Max Farrand of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library spoke informally on new syntheses in 
historical scholarship. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, devoted to the West, the 
papers were: “Wilkinsonian Methods of Trans-Allegheny In- 
trigue” by Professor Percy W. Christian of Walla Walla Col- 
lege; “The French and the Gold Rush” by Professor A. P. 
Nasatir of San Diego State Teachers College; “Early Copper 
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Mining in Arizona” by Professor Robert G. Raymer of the 
University of Redlands; and “California and the Compromise 
of 1850” by Professor Nathaniel Wright Stephenson of Scripps 
College. 

At the annual dinner, held Thursday evening at the Stan. 
ford Union, President William H. Ellison read an address on 
“Scholars, Teachers, or Actors.” 

The Friday morning session was devoted to the Far East. 
The papers were: “The First Epoch in Japanese Civilization: 
the Asuka Period, 552-645” by Professor Yamato Ichihashi of 
Stanford University ; “Political Activity of American Missiop- 
aries in Korea” by Professor Harold J. Noble of the University 
of Oregon; and “K’ang Yu-wei, Historical Critic and Re. 
former, 1858-1927” by Professor William F. Hummel of the 
University of Southern California. At the luncheon which 
followed, Dr. Ralph H. Lutz of Stanford University spoke on 
“Unexplored Treasures in the Hoover War Library.” 

European history was the subject of the Friday afternoon 
session. The papers were: “The Administration of Spanish 
Mines by the Romans” by Professor J. J. Van Nostrand of the 
University of California; “Colonel Lockhart, the Exiled 
Stuarts, and the Peace of the Pyrenees” by Professor C. Eden 
Quainton of the University of Washington; “New Light on 
Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna” by Professor Harold 
E. Blinn of the State College of Washington; and “Treitschke: 
Forerunner of Hitlerism” by Dr. S. K. Padover of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The business session followed the Friday morning session. 
The secretary-treasurer, Professor Carl F. Brand of Stanford 
University reported that the membership of the Pacific Coast 
Branch stood at two hundred sixty-four, a slight decline from 
the two hundred seventy reported the preceding year. He re- 
ported that the subvention from the American Historical Asso- 
ciation had been cut from $450.00 in 1933 to $250.00 for 1934, 
and that the appropriation for 1935 would be only $100.00. 
Unless additional funds should be found the work of the Branch 
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would be seriously affected by this loss of income. An invitation 
to hold the next annual meeting at the University of Arizona 
was acknowledged and referred to the Council. 

The secretary-treasurer reported also on the Pacific Histort- 
cal Review, the quarterly sponsored by the Branch. During the 
third year the subscription list of the Review continued to grow 
steadily, but not rapidly enough to offset the financial loss oc- 
casioned by the reduction of the subvention from the American 
Historical Association, so that it became necessary to draw upon 
the small reserve that had been built up by university, college, 
and individual patrons. Members were urged to assist in build- 
ing up the subscription list. The problems of the Review were 
further discussed in a letter from the managing editor, Profes- 
sor John C. Parish of the University of California at Los An- 

eles. 
: "THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, consisting of Professors 
Waldemar Westergaard, chairman, Cardinal Goodwin, Os- 
good Hardy, E. I. Miller, and Harold Noble, reported the 
following nominations, which were adopted : 


PRESIDENT, Edward McMahon, University of Washington 
Vicz-PresmeENT, Percy A. Martin, Stanford University 
SECRETARY- 1 REASURER, Carl F. Brand, Stanford University 
THE Counclt, the above officers and 

Francis J. Bowman, State College of Washington 

Frank H. Garver, University of Southern California 

CuHarves R. Hicks, University of Nevada 

JoszpH B. Lockey, University of California at Los Angeles 


Boarp or Epirors for the Pacific Historical Review to replace Donald G. 
Barnes, removed from the Pacific Coast, and Cardinal Goodwin and 
Payson J. Treat, terms expired: 


YAMATO ICHIHASHI, Stanford University, three year term, 1934-1937 

RALPH §. KUYKENDALL, University of Hawaii, three year term, 1934- 
1937 

Watrter N. Sacz, University of British Columbia, one year term, 1934- 
1935 

Joun C. Parisu, University of California at Los Angeles, re-elected 

Managing Editor, three year term, 1934-1937. 
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THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, consisting of Professors 
Bernice Tompkins, chairman, and Francis J. Bowman, re. 
ported the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, that the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association express its appreciation and thanks to 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, to Stanford University, and 
especially to the Department of History for their generous 
hospitality and gracious entertainment during this our thirtieth 
annual meeting. 

Resolved, that we extend our thanks to the outgoing officers 
and to their various committees who have so ably conducted 
the work of the Pacific Coast Branch during the past year, for 
their thought and labor in its interest. 

Resolved, that we express our sincere thanks to the Managing 
Editor of the Pacific Historical Review and to his Board of 
Editors, and urge that every member of this association give 
his support to this publication devoted to our special field. 

Resolved, that our thanks be extended to our able and effi- 
cient Secretary-Treasurer, Carl F. Brand, for his untiring and 
unselfish work in behalf of the Pacific Coast Branch. 

Since death has removed from among us during the past 
year the following persons: 

Archer B. Hulbert, of Colorado College, whose interest in 
historic highways was reflected in thirty years of investigation 
and publication, and whose last years were devoted to the 
preparation of a series concerned with the Pacific phase of 
westward trail-making. 

Erwin F. Meyer, of the University of Colorado, a brilliant 
scholar of the younger group, whose labors too soon ended. 

Henry B. Restarick, of Honolulu, the first American Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop of Hawaii, a former trustee and Presi- 
dent of the Hawaiian Historical Society, an anthropologist 
and historian whose enthusiastic interest in the past of Hawaii 
was fruitful in result. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that this body express its sense 
of heartfelt loss occasioned by their passing, and its gratitude 
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for their historical and personal contributions to the field of 
history. 

A feature which aroused much interest throughout the ses- 
sions was an exhibit of photographic aids to research and the 
reproduction of rare books and manuscripts. The Branch was 
indebted to Dr. L. Bendikson of the Huntington Library and 
Professor Max Savelle of Stanford University for the materials 
loaned. | 

CARL F. BRAND 
Secretary-Treasurer 





Reviews of Books 


The Chinese, their History and Culture. Volumes 1 and uu. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934. xiv-+-895 pp, 
$7.50). 

A review of The Chinese, their History and Culture, by Dr. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, Professor of Missions and Oriental History in Yale University, 
might well begin with a word of appreciation for the great service he has 
rendered to students of Chinese and Far Eastern History. Not infrequently 
a request comes to us to suggest a good title in this field. In the past it has 
not been easy to respond — not one title but several have had to be suggested, 
But all these uncertainties have been resolved by Dr. Latourette. It may be 
said without qualification that 2 one-volume library on China should consist 
of this satisfying volume. The library edition, to be sure, contains two volumes, 
but a later edition for the use of students may be obtained in a single volume, 

Dr. Latourette was well equipped for the great task of condensation and 
synthesis through the preparation of his very useful summaries, The Develop- 
ment of China and The Development of Japan, which have run through 
several editions. His scholarship was attested by his printed doctoral disser- 
tation and his History of Christian Missions in China. The work under review 
is a fine combination of wide-ranging investigation, sound scholarship, and a 
gratifying sense of proportion. 

It is, of course, much too soon to expect any scholar, Chinese or Occidental, 
to offer us a critical history of China. The materials on which such a history 
must be based have scarcely been examined by competent scholars. Most of 
the existing surveys have been largely based upon the work of Jesuit scholars 
in the eighteenth century, to which hundreds of monographs and articles have 
been added, each exploring a small part of the whole. Dr. Latourette has 
examined a large number of these scholarly contributions and made use of 
their findings in his treatment. Of first value to scholars are his bibliographical 
notes which, with occasional critical comments, follow each chapter. While 
the careful work of contemporary scholars has, no doubt, offered ground for 
the revision of a statement here or there throughout the volumes, it is safe 
to say that no present work has incorporated so well the results of modem 
scholarship or should remain so long an acceptable survey of Chinese history: 

The first volume (506 pp.) is a history of China. Eight chapters (326 pp.) 
tell the story through the Ming period, and four chapters (180 pp.) af 
devoted to the Ch’ing (Manchu) period. But this is not merely a political 
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history, for brief summaries cover the development in thought and culture — 
religion, philosophy, art and letters—in each period. The second volume 
(345 pp. of text) elaborates some of the material of the first, under the chapter 
headings : The Chinese People ; Government ; Economic Life and Organization ; 
Religion; Social Life and Organization; Art; Language, Literature, and 
Education; By Way of Summary. And this volume closes with a note of 
temperate hope: ““The next century or more probably has in store as intense 
sufferings as the Chinese have ever known. Some of us, however, are not with- 
out faith that these will prove the birth pangs of a new and greater China — 
even though we cannot now clearly discern its features.” 

It would not be difficult in reviewing a work covering so vast a subject 
matter to overlook the forest in contemplation of a dead or misshapen tree. 
The summarization of historical evidence is a difficult task. Generalizations 
are always subject to disturbing exceptions. It is not easy, or often possible, 
to tell the whole truth (so far as it may be discovered) in a single sentence 
or even a paragraph. For this reason specialists in Chinese history and culture 
have found grounds for qualifying some of the summarizations set forth. But 
in most of the instances which have come to my attention the objections have 
been to the brevity rather than to the substantial accuracy of the statements. 
If I think very highly of the offering it is because I have not merely read it, 
but have used it as reading in my courses and I have found that no other 
survey meets the needs of college students as does this scholarly and well- 
balanced treatment. ‘Thanks to the extensive bibliographical notes it is always 
possible to enlarge upon any matter which, for reasons of proportion, seems 
to be unduly summarized. Because of my special interest in recent Chinese 
history, and in the impact of Western forces upon old China, I am inclined to 
believe that the writing of the last two chapters of the history caused more 
dificulty to the author than the earlier ones. A few errors, a few omissions, a 
few doubtful interpretations, may be found there, but these detract little from 
the value of the work as a whole. Nor have we any reason to expect a fuller 
treatment for the author has protected himself by the frank admission: “To 
recount all the intricacies and details of the negotiations and even of the 
resulting treaties and conventions would unduly prolong these pages. However, 
the main outlines of what was done must be sketched.” (1, 404) 

If a review must contain criticism, then the following observations may be 
offered. A reference to the change of China’s policy toward Korea would have 
clarified the causes of the Sino-Japanese War (1, 402-403) ; the discussion of 
the Hay open door notes does not seem to correspond to the facts (1, 410); 
the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peking, 1905, which laid the foundation of 
Japanese rights in Manchuria deserves more careful consideration, not merely 
a to its terms but as to the conditions under which it was negotiated — a failure 
‘0 appreciate the admiration in which Japan was held by Chinese leaders in 
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1905 has led many Western commentators astray; the statement “in 1 
moreover, it balanced its budget, a most remarkable achievement in face of 
the world-wide economic depression” (1, 440), is a rather rare instance of 
uncritical acceptance of popular report; the fact that China proclaimed g 
war zone in Shantung affected her “neutrality” in 1914 (1, 444); the treat. 
ment of the negotiations following the Twenty-one Demands is an example 
of over-condensation (1, 444-445); Chang Tso-lin, as intimated, was not 
responsible for the Manchurian clash with Russia in 1929 (1, 453) ; and the 
account of the Sino-Japanese hostilities at Shanghai in 1932 could hardly haye 
been written after an examination of the impartial testimony of the foreign 
consuls (1, 465). 

Typographical errors, the nightmare of every author, are rare. One (1, 400), 
by the use of “twentieth” for “nineteenth,” places the opening of Japan in the 
early twentieth century. 

Stanford University Payson J. Treat 


Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States. By Charles O. Paullin, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Edited by John K. Wright, Librarian, 
American Geographical Society of New York. (Published jointly by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and the American Geographical Society 
of New York, 1932. xv-+162 pp. 166 plates. $15.00). 


The success of any atlas must rest upon the use which can be made of it, and 
this is dependent upon such things as comprehensiveness, organization of its 
contents, mechanical excellence, wisdom used in the selection of material for 
presentation, and accuracy in the portrayal of facts. Without question the 
present Atlas is a most comprehensive work. One can easily subscribe to the 
claim of the editor that it is “the first major atlas of the United States and 
probably the most comprehensive work of its kind that has yet been put out 
for any country.” The organization is well handled. Following the preface 
and introduction are 145 pages of text in which each plate is described and 
citation made to the sources of information. Another section — roughly three- 
fifths of the volume — contain 166 plates. Between the text and the plates is 
an index of thirteen pages. 

Mechanically the Atlas is a distinct success. It is a folio volume, solidly 
bound and of good paper, with a title page of approximately 914 by 13 inches 
in the plate section. The plates themselves are unusually good, the reproductions 
in the cartographical section being very clearly printed and not too greatly 
reduced, and the maps presenting factual data not too much cluttered up with 
legends and data. When color is used the workmanship is excellent. Much 
ingenuity has been exercised in arranging the maps so as to use the space to 
the greatest advantage. 

The general scheme of selection of material is as follows: a section on the 
natural environment, a cartographical section including reproductions of his- 
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torical maps, and sections of maps prepared for the purpose of exhibiting data 
in regard to: Indians; Explorations; Lands; Settlements, Population, and 
Towns, 1650-1790; States, Territories, and Cities, 1790-1930; Population, 
1790-1930; Colleges, Universities and Churches; Boundaries; Political Parties 
and Opinions ; Political, Social and Educational Reforms; Industry and Trans- 
portation, Foreign Commerce; Distribution of Wealth; Plans of Cities; Milli- 
tary History; Possessions and Territorial Claims of the United States. 

The present reviewer is impressed with the excellence of the sections on 
Lands; States, Territories and Cities; Boundaries; and Political Parties and 
Opinions. The portrayal of the facts in regard to boundary disputes covering 
both international controversies, and those between colonies, and states and 
territories, is exceptionally clear and full and must prove very useful. The 
section on Political Parties and Opinions deals with presidential elections and 
also congressional measures, 1790-1930. The various other sections of outline 
maps with superimposed data, cover many fields and embody information of 
very great value. 

Within the categories above mentioned, the reviewer can voice only his 
own ideas of omissions and emphasis. Certainly no two critics would agree. The 
present reviewer, although enthusiastic over the maps in the cartographical 
section, would like to have had this section enlarged. The maps before 1600 
number 14, those for the three succeeding centuries 12, 10, and 11 respectively. 
For the second half of the 17th century there are only three maps: Sanson’s map 
of 1656, the Jesuit Map of the Lake Superior region in 1672 and the Raffeix 
map of 1688. In view of the importance of Marquette, Jolliet, and LaSalle, 
there might have been included the map of the 1763 expedition drawn by 
Marquette himself, and one each of the numerous and significant manuscript 
maps of Jolliet and Jean Baptiste Franquelin. The development of knowledge 
of the outline of the Pacific Coast does not seem adequately represented espe- 
cially in the 17th century, when the prevailing tendency among cartographers 
was to show California as an island. One wishes that at least one map showing 
this tendency could have been included — perhaps the Henry Briggs map in 
Purchas’ Pilgrimes, 1625. The descriptions in the text are excellent for these 
reproductions, although one is surprised not to have some mention with 
regard to the most important fact about the Verrazano map of 1529 and the 
Harleian map of 1536—mnamely the close proximity of the western water to 
the Atlantic, which had so great an effect on the early search for the western sea. 
This omission in the text, however, is partly compensated for by a reference 
in the introduction. 

The section on Indians would have been greatly strengthened by a plate 
or plates showing the Indian boundary line, established by the Proclamation 
of 1763, and moved steadily and definitely westward by English-Indian treaties 
and subsequently by treaties negotiated by the United States. 
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The section given up to explorations is disappointing because of its limita. 
tions. Three excellent plates show explorations of the Spanish, French and 
English in the West and Southwest. If a Westerner may plead the case of 
the East, let it be pointed out that this geographical limitation results in there 
being no delineation of the route of Ponce de Leon or of the Cis-Mississippj 
wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca and De Soto. Nor does there appear any tracing 
of the travels of Champlain in the present area of the United States, or of 
LaSalle’s early trip to the Ohio, or of such later expeditions as that of Celoron 
de Bienville in 1749. Nor is there any mapping of the routes of the many English 
wanderers who penetrated the Trans-Alleghany region. The beginning limit 
set for the French in the West (1673) was probably necessary because of the 
indefiniteness of information on Jean Nicolet and Radisson and Groseilliers, 
but the final limit set for Spanish exploration (1706) is deplorable since it 
omits Valverde and Villazur, to say nothing of Portola and Junipero Serr, 
and Father Garcés and Captain Anza. 

Disappointing also is the slight attention paid to trails. The reviewer has 
found no mention in map or text of the Warrior’s Path, or of the Traders 
Paths west from Charleston, or of Boone’s Wilderness Road or the Natchez 
Trace or the Cumberland Road. Beyond the Mississippi the Bozeman Trail in 
the Northwest and the Spanish Overland Trail from New Mexico to Southern 
California escape notice. The Pony Express route is listed as following the 
line of the Overland Stage route, but it does not appear in the index. The 
Santa Fé Trail can only be identified by a line in the text to the effect that 
it follows with few exceptions the line surveyed by United States commissioners 
in 1825-27. The latter line appears on a map but extends only as far as Taos 
and does not of course show the Cimarron Crossing. Likewise the Oregon 
Trail, which does not appear in the index, can be located only by the statement 
in the text that Nathaniel Wyeth’s route (shown on a map) followed the 
Oregon Trail. 

Errors are more serious than omissions and in so extensive a work are very 
difficult to avoid. Many of these have been catalogued by other reviewers. 
One major mistake the present reviewer would like to emphasize lest it be 
taken at its face value, and lest it fail of correction in a later revision. In plate 
41A, dealing with colonial possessions in 1763, the Indian reserve is diminished 
by the area embodied in Georgia’s western land claim. This portrayal is based 
on the theory that the Proclamation of 1763 nullified the western titles of the 
colonies, and that Georgia’s extension, following the Proclamation, nullified 
the application of the Indian reserve in her particular case. This is certainly an 
error. The Proclamation did not abrogate the title of colonies to western lands. 
It merely forbade governors to make grants “for the present” of lands beyond 
the designated line. The matter of colonial title was not involved. Similarly, 
the later extension of Georgia’s title to western lands did not affect the Indian 
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reserve. An investigation of Indian affairs after 1763 clearly shows that the 


governor of Georgia was under the same constraint not to make grants beyond 
the line as were the governors of other colonies. Plate 46A is subject to similar 
criticism. The Indian reserve was diminished, not by changes in political juris- 
diction, but by changes (through treaties) in the Indian boundary line. 

The wide range of information embodied in this 4 t/as ; the mechanical excel- 
lence of the reproductions of old maps and the clarity and effectiveness in the 
presentation of factual material in modern maps; and the careful and scholarly 
detail in the section devoted to textual description of the plates; make the 
work one of outstanding merit. The author and editor have put the historical 
profession, and scholars in general, under deep obligations. 

University of California at Los Angeles Joun C. ParisH 


The Travels of Jedediah Smith. A Documentary Outline Including the Journal 
of the Great American Pathfinder. By Maurice S. Sullivan. (Santa Ana, 
California, The Fine Arts Press, 1934. 195 pp. $6.00). 


The ransacking of family papers and of official archives is gradually yielding 
original material which brings into sharper focus the blurred and hazy figure 
of one of the most extraordinary of American western explorers, Jedediah 
Smith. The legion who share that surname will probably agree that it is 
substantial but unromantic, and no writer of adventure stories would pick 
Jedediah as the name of his hero. Yet this young man (he was just under thirty- 
three when he died) has an amazing string of American “firsts,” — at twenty- 
five a captain along with Thomas Fitzpatrick of the first westbound expedition 
through the South Pass, at twenty-eight the first American to trace the desolate 
southwest route from Salt Lake to the vicinity of Los Angeles, at twenty-nine 
the first to cross the inhospitable deserts of Nevada and Utah to Salt Lake, 
at thirty the first to lead a body of men almost the entire length of California 
and southern Oregon, amid appalling hardships and through unbroken coast 
country to the Umpqua River where his party was massacred almost to a man, 
Smith and two companions making their way to the shelter of Fort Vancouver 
(Portland). Only recently and out of an accumulating store of documentary 
material, are his true dimensions as an explorer at last emerging. Most of 
this material was written by his contemporaries but now Mr. Sullivan presents 
Smith’s own narratives. 

These comprise first a fragmentary journal for 1822, chiefly descriptive and 
adding little to our knowledge of the expedition of that year. The second and 
most important document is a journal of Smith’s return from California to 
tendezvous in the early summer of 1827, which helps establish his actual route 
across the Utah desert, followed by a narrative of his return trip and sojourn 
in the Bay region. Particularly interesting are the details of Smith’s dealings 
with the Mexican civil and mission authorities during the winter of 1827-1828. 
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Against the interminable delays and the thinly concealed hostilities of Duran, 
Martinez, Echeandia, and Arguello stands the through-thick-and-thin loyalty 
of the handful of Americans (and Englishmen, for that matter) on the 
particularly William Welch, Captain Cooper, and Captain Bradshaw. Ip 
his interesting and incisive description of the country, Smith hangs up another 
“first,” for, as leader of the earliest party of Americans to winter in California, 
he notes that, “They spoke in high terms of the climate” (p. 35). The day by 
day entries covering the journey up the Sacramento, across the mountains to 
the coast, and along the shore into Oregon permit the construction of a fairly 
detailed itinerary. The material from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s files, aside 
from the information it throws on McLeod’s expedition to recover Smith’; 
property, adds only a few details to the story of the latter’s adventures. 

Mr. Sullivan’s book contains approximately 190 pages plus an index. Of 
the body of the book, 150 pages are devoted to the original narratives and 
only 40 pages, including 22 pages of index, comprise Mr. Sullivan’s own con- 
tribution. For the most part it is trivial. Moreover, the title, “The Travels 
of Jedediah Smith,” promises rather more than the book purveys. Whole 
sections of Smith’s career and considerable periods of time are dismissed with 
a sentence or two or ignored entirely. ‘The sub-title, “A Documentary Outline,” 
is not clarifying. On what would be page vii, if there were any pagination in 
this portion, we are told that “this is not a biography of Jedediah Smith” but 
‘ta basic outline” of Smith’s career and that the purpose is “to provide a sound 
basis of fact as a new starting point.” (p. viii?) Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the reader is enjoined to communicate with the author if “anything else, whether 
great or small, has remained forgotten.” A good many things, both great and 
small, have been forgotten in the writing of this book, to some of which refer- 
ence is made below. What, in a better ordered book, would be called Chapter 
1, plunges the reader, without a word of preliminary warning, into a fragment 
of Smith’s narrative dealing with the events of the spring and summer of 1822. 
Who this fellow Smith was there is no inkling. In fact, Mr. Sullivan devotes 
only fifteen pages in his book to supplying any information about his hero. 

The notes, which are inconveniently placed at the end of the book, omit, for 
the most part, any attempt to identify Smith’s route, notably on page 27 and 
on pages 59 to 89, though it would have required little editorial skill to identify 
the camp on February 16 to 21, 1828 (pp. 62, 63) as the site of Sacramento 
or the camp of March 17 (p. 70) as in the neighborhood of Marysville and 
that of March 23 (p. 73) as Oroville. The route from the crossing of the 
Sacramento on March 28 (p. 74) to May 10 (p. 89) is confusing but not 
incapable of at least a rough identification. There is a note on page 64 but 
no reference. The Ashley letter referred to as a manuscript in note 21 (p. 162) 
has been published. There is a misprint in note 3 (p. 160). The McLeod 
expedition went up not down the Willamette (p. 109). An erroneous title is 
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given a book cited in note 24 (p. 163). The awkwardly inserted frontispiece 
reproduction of a part of the Burr map (1839) purports, according to Mr. 
Sullivan, to correct prevailing contradictions regarding Smith’s route (p. iv?) 
but seems to be based on the same sources from which Albert Gallatin con- 
structed his map published three years earlier (1836) in the Transactions of 
the American Antiquarian Society. Since much of Smith’s travels were east 
of the 105th meridian and north of the 43d parallel, it is not clear why Mr. 
Sullivan should have chosen to omit these portions of the Burr map altogether 
and to have included so much of Old Mexico in his reproduction. An inadequate 
index concludes this somewhat amateurish attempt to edit what otherwise 
is significant Smith material. 


Miami University Harrison C. DALE 


The Greater Southwest. The economic, social, and cultural development of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California from the Spanish conquest to the twentieth century. By 
Rupert Norval Richardson and Carl Coke Rister. (Glendale, California, 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1934. 506 pp. $4.00). 


Here is an excellent account of the development of the southwestern third 
of the United States. The Greater Southwest, as defined in the book, comprises 
a large region and one that embraces a variety of physical and cultural features. 
A semi-arid climate, irrigation practice, and a Spanish background are features 
that give a certain unity to a large part of the region. 

The first chapter is devoted to the physical characteristics of the section 
and to the native races that inhabited it. The remainder of the book traces 
historical development in a combined chronological and topical treatment. 
Only one of the thirty-four chapters is devoted to the three hundred years 
of development preceding the nineteenth century. In view of -Spain’s achieve- 
ments in the Southwest and of the permanent impress she has made here, this 
space allotment is disproportionate. The chapter is good, but brief; it appears 
to have been written as an introduction to a history of nineteenth century 
development in the Southwest. 

The American colonization of Texas and her war for independence are 
given comparatively full discussion. The trappers and traders receive a good 
and deserved treatment. Three chapters, in addition to part of Chapter 1, are 
given to Indian affairs; one is devoted to the cattle industry, another to sheep 
husbandry. In the chapters on “The Passing of the Open Range,” the “Con- 
quests of the Plow,” and ‘The Agrarian Revolution,” the Southwest farmer 
and his problems are given good treatment. Individual chapters are devoted to 
Utah and to Oklahoma. Transportation is treated in two chapters—one on 
the railroad, the other on pre-railroad methods and service. As “The Spirit 
of the Southwest” (the final chapter) the authors see “‘a spirit of hospitality,” 
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“simple frankness,” “irrepressible optimism, 
spirit of resourcefulness.” 

A wide knowledge of the region and a good grasp of its history are exhibited 
in the volume. The rather extensive bibliographical lists at the end of the 
chapters are helpful, but they omit numbers of recent and important books 
and sources. For example, the authors are familiar with and cite certaig 
historical! magazines of the Southwest but have not availed themselves of the 
contributions of others. 3 

For a work so general, the errors are few and of minor importance. Among 
those noted are the following: “eighteenth century” is written instead of nine. 
teenth (p. 287) ; Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak Express ran weekly instead of 
daily (p. 246); Stansbury’s survey was in 1849-50 instead of 1850-51 (p, 
136) ; cattle ranching on a major scale did not wait “more than two decades” 
after the discovery of gold in Colorado for development (p. 339) ; Utah was 
admitted to the Union in 1896 (p. 177); Gregory’s gold mine was a lode 
rather than a placer (p. 203) ; Villard’s book was reprinted in 1932 (p. 207), 
Misspellings that escaped the proofreader were Canon City (p. 117), Alfred 
(p. 291) and Tejon (p. 340). 

This book is a good piece of work and will be especially useful as reading 
material for college classes in western history. Although it is the product of 
joint authorship, the reader is not conscious of the fact. The work is well 
coordinated and evenly written. Six helpful original maps are presented. The 
format of the volume is pleasing. 

State Museum, Denver Le Roy R. Haren 
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New Sources of Indian History, 1850-1891. By Stanley Vestal. (Norman, 

University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. xix+352 pp. $3.50). 

This volume is the seventh in the Civilization of the American Indian Series 
published by the University of Oklahoma Press and the second by Mr. Vestal 
in the Series. The book is divided into two main parts, the first of which “consists 
of some sixty papers having to do with the Ghost Dance among these Sioux 
and with the military campaign of 1890-91.” The papers are for the most part 
published here for the first time. The “second part of the book presents infor- 
mation gathered largely from Indian eye-witnesses to the events narrated’ 
and is divided into four sections. The first deals with Indian warfare, the 
second with treaties and negotiations, the third with individuals while the 
fourth discusses Indian chronology. 

The value to the historian of these official papers dealing with this tragic 
episode in white-Indian relations is obvious. Equally important but often over 
looked or ignored by the historian is the record which might be gathered from 
the native informants. The historian of modern-native contacts should have 
as a part of his scientific equipment a training in ethnographic methods and 
a knowledge of the ethnography of the native peoples with whom he is dealing. 
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Sych equipment would prevent the patent absurdity which appeared in a 
recent history of the Pacific Northwest where the potlatch was referred to as 
a survival of Indian communism! 

Mr. Vestal’s book refers of course to only a small group of American Indians, 
the Hunkpapa Teton division of the Dakota-Assiniboin group of the Siouan 
linguistic stock or family. It is further written around those associated with 
that magnificent old chief and leader, Sitting Bull. As a result the subject matter 
is fairly limited in scope. Nevertheless it is an excellent example of the con- 
tribution this method has to make to the writing of history. Further light is 
thrown upon the Ghost Dance and how it was involved as an immediate 
cause of conflict. Other points of Indian culture are represented in detail espe- 
cially those related to the warfare complex of the Plains. 

The author is to be congratulated not only for having brought to the atten- 
tion of scholars much new information on an important phase or series of 
incidents in our frontier expansion but also for having presented so convincingly 
the permeating sense of tragedy inherent in the destruction of these native 
cultures by the impact of an alien world. 


University of Oregon L. S. CressMAN 


New Mexico History and Civics. By Lansing B. Bloom and Thomas C. 
Donnelly. (Albuquerque, New Mexico, The University Press, 1933. xviii+- 
539 pp. $2.50). 

“Mafana la flor de sus ayeres’”’ (Tomorrow is the Flower of its Yester- 
days) was a Spanish proverb of which the realization in New Mexico was 
little dreamed by the courageous conquistadores who bravely dared the unknown 
for empire, sovereign, and wealth, or by the padres who wearily trudged by 
their sides or in bands of their own. It is the unfolding of this absorbing drama 
in the northern hinterland to which the first half of the volume is devoted. 
The discovery that there was “plus ultra” (more beyond) beyond Mexico, 
the search for the northern mysteries, the early pueblo people, the gradual 
transformation of “Cibola” to New Mexico, the great missionary era, the 
struggles of Spaniard versus French (1673-1769), the conduct of New Mexico 
as an internal province (1776-1821), the Mexican interlude (1821-1846), the 
final blending of the two frontiers with resultant statehood —all these are 
given a place in the historical drama presented in textbook style. Sufficient 
detail is afforded to prove intriguing to the secondary school child. 

The second part of the collaborative work is devoted to modern civic life 
in the state. It is material well chosen and interestingly presented, furnishing 
the young reader with the equipment for future intelligent and effective state 
citizenship. 

The up-to-date bibliographies at the close of the chapters are suggestive 
for further study and enhance the value of the work. A wealth of illustrations, 
including facsimiles of old maps, rare books, signatures of prominent officials, 
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and copies of unusually interesting documents embellish the volume and add 
materially to its interest and significance. There is also a glossary of English 
and foreign terms, and an index, which render the text more usable. Per 
the reviewer may be pardoned for regretting that in this age of colorful ang 
attractive textbook titles a less prosaic one could not have been selected for 
this worthwhile book. But its outstanding place in the writing of the history 
of the state of New Mexico is assured. 
University of Southern California Geroxce P. Hammonp 


The Five Civilized Tribes. By Grant Foreman. Introductory note by John R, 
Swanton. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 455 pp. $4.00). 


This is the fourth in a series of volumes by Dr. Foreman dealing with the 
Indians known as the Five Civilized Tribes from the time of the early migra- 
tions of some of their members to the region west of the Mississippi, through 
the tragic experience of their removal by the government, and down to 1860, 
The present volume is devoted to their efforts at rehabilitation in their new 
homes during the period from 1830 to 1860. Considerably more space is 
devoted, as might be expected, to the Cherokee than to any of the other four 
tribes — the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole. 

In general, the book presents the principal features of the history of the 
tribes from their arrival in the west until the Civil War interrupted their 
steady progress. There are accounts of the homes and homelife of the Indians, 
of their achievements in self-government under constitutions modeled after 
those of the white men, and of their endeavors and sacrifices to provide them- 
selves with schools. The work of the missionaries receives due attention. Much 
light is thrown on the meddlesome activities of inefficient or corrupt govern- 
ment officials and traders; while proper credit is given to those capable and 
loyal white friends of the Indians who, either in their private or official capaci- 
ties, rendered helpful service to the tribesmen. Altogether, the record presented 
by Dr. Foreman is one that is notable in the annals of the American Indians. 

The book is based upon thorough research and use of source materials, from 
which there are frequent and copious quotations. Taken in conjunction with 
the preceding volumes in the series, it constitutes a contribution to our knowledge 
of Indian history that is of great service. 

University of Oregon Dawn E. Ciark 


Other books received 


[The following books have been given less space not because they are of less 
importance but because they are less closely related to the field of the Pacific 
Historical Review.} 


Public School Education of Second-Generation Japanese in California. BY 
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Reginald Bell. (Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1935. 
116 pp., paper $1.00; cloth $1.50). 

The Second-Generation Japanese Problem. By Edward K. Strong, Jr. (Stan- 
ford University, Stanford University Press, 1934. viii+-292 pp. $3.25). 


Under a grant made by the Carnegie Corporation, Stanford University has 
carried on an intensive study of the American citizens of Oriental races, par- 
ticularly the Japanese, and has published several monographs dealing with 
the results of the study. The first two were reviewed in the September, 1934, 
issue of The Pacific Historical Review. Mr. Bell’s present monograph deals 
with the relative progress of Japanese and white students in California High 
Schools, and the effect upon that progress of segregating Japanese in certain 
special schools. The findings show a slight superiority of Japanese over white 
students in non-academic, non-linguistic fields; and indicate that segregation, 
as practised, does not benefit the Japanese student; in fact, apparently retards 
his progress. He reports favorably, however, upon the contribution of the 
Japanese language school. 

Mr. Strong, in his more comprehensive volume, named above, reviews these 
three monographs in their bearing upon the problem of adjustment of the 
second-generation Japanese, to life in California, as part of his analysis of the 
factors comprising the second-generation problem. In his exhaustive survey, 
Mr. Strong has included a chapter on each of the major aspects of the Japanese 
problem in America including the historical setting, racial complications, edu- 
cational possibilities, occupational trends and vocational opportunities. He 
stresses the point that it is in the adjustment of the second generation that the 
major problem of the Oriental in California lies. 


Bernardo De Galvez in Louisiana, 1776-1783. By John Walton Caughey. 
Volume tv of the Publications of the University of California at Los Angeles 
in Social Sciences. (Berkeley, California, University of California Press, 
1934. xii+290 pp. $3.50, cloth; $3.00, paper). 

This is the first extended study of the meteoric career of the Governor of 
Louisiana and the Spanish chief of operations in America during the period of 
the American Revolution, and is based chiefly on manuscript materials in the 
Spanish archives. ‘The author centers his attention upon Galvez’ career in 
Louisiana, which he regards as his “real career,” and outlines very briefly the 
earlier and later phases of his life. Three introductory chapters, about one- 
fourth of the volume, are devoted to Louisiana during the decade of Spanish 
control that preceded the appointment of Galvez. The remainder of the volume 
is concerned primarily with Louisiana and Galvez in the international rivalry 
of the 1770's and 1780's. Dr. Caughey presents Galvez as an attractive, popular 
and, for the most part, wise administrator who strengthened Spanish control 
over Louisiana and, by recovering the Floridas, added to Spain’s American 
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possessions. This is an important volume for the study of Spanish administration 
on the frontier or international rivalry in North America. 


Internal Migration in the United States, A Study of Population Redistriby. 
tion. By C. Warren Thornthwaite, assisted by Helen I. Slentz, with , 
preface by Carter Goodrich. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934. x-+52 pp. $1.00). 

This study in population redistribution is based upon various types of available 
data, and illustrated with a series of unusually graphic charts and maps sum. 
marizing the findings. The project was organized at the suggestion of the 
Social Science Research Council, with funds supplied by the Rockefeller Foun. 
dation for the purpose of finding, if possible, the basis for a determination of 
public policy in regard to the part of the government in encouraging or guiding 
population movements. The present bulletin does not pretend to suggest poli- 
cies; but offers factual data which have, the authors believe, “significant im- 
plications” for students or administrators of the placement of peoples. Perhaps 
one of the most important results of the present study is the discovery of what 
we lack in migration data which must be corrected before fully adequate studies 
can be made. 


Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan, A Study in American Historiography (1797- 
1880). By Rev. Francis Shaw Guy. (Washington, D. C., The Catholic 
University of America, 1934. x-+93 pp.). 

This is a most informative study, comprising not only an interesting account 
of O’Callaghan’s life, his tireless industry as an historian, his indefatigable zeal 
in collecting, arranging, and preserving all available documentary material 
pertaining to early New York history, and his close association and mutual 
cooperation with such men as John Gilmary Shea and Francis Parkman; 
but also a careful appraisal of his work, his high standard of accuracy, his 
conscientious performance of every commission, and his contribution to subse- 
quent study in his field. The study is substantiated throughout with carefully 
selected references and well-chosen quotations, both from O’Callaghan’s own 
papers, and from contemporary and subsequent authorities acquainted with 
his work. 


The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. By Arthur Charles Cole. Volume Vi 
of A History of American Life. (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1934 
xv-+468 pp. $4.00). 

This addition to the very useful series of volumes under the title 4 History 
of American Life has much of interest to the student of the American West. 
The acquisition of territory after the Mexican War and the discovery of gold 
in California made the decade of the 1850’s one in which much attention wa 
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centered upon the Trans-Mississippi region and the Pacific Coast. The develop- 
ment of Far Western States, the discovery of new gold regions in the late 
so’s and 60's, the coming of Orientals to the Pacific Coast, raised questions 
that could not quite be crowded out by the engrossing problem of the Civil 
War. Chapter 1: “Prosperity and Panic,” Chapter 1v: “The Struggle for the 
New West,” and Chapter vi: “Immigration becomes a National Problem,” 
are of especial interest to the West. 


The Caracas Company, 1728-1784, A Study in the History of Spanish Mo- 
nopolistic Trade. By Roland Dennis Hussey. (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1934. xii-+358 pp. $4.00). 


This book discusses a Spanish counterpart and imitation of such companies 
as the English East India Company. The Company was organized to restore 
Spanish trade with Venezuela. It succeeded, but caused a revolt, and was 
finally replaced by a freer system. The story is set in a broad background which 
depicts the Spanish colonial trading system, and other Spanish chartered com- 
panies. There is, therefore, considerable mention of the Pacific coast of the 
Americas, and of the Philippines and other Asiatic regions. 





Comment and Historical News 


AMONG THE VISITING PROFESSORS of history, giving courses in the summer 
sessions of western universities this summer are the following: Quirinus Breen 
from Albany College and Marcus W. Jernegan from the University of 
Chicago, are scheduled to teach at the University of Washington; John C. 
Parish of the University of California at Los Angeles, and Donald W. Rowland 
of the University of Hawaii, will be at the University of California at Berkeley; 
and Laurence M. Larson from the University of Illinois and Paul C. Phillips 
of the University of Montana, will give courses at the University of Southern 
California. Frank H. Garver of the University of Southern California, ex. 
changing with Professor Phillips, will teach at the University of Montana; 
Cardinal Goodwin of Mills College will be at the University of Colorado; 
Robert J. Kerner of the University of California, at the University of Hawaii; 
Osgood Hardy of Occidental College, at the University of New Mexico, and 
David Saville Muzzey of Columbia University, at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Included among the Western professors of history who will give courses in 
the East this summer are: Carl Fremont Brand from Stanford University, 
who goes to Indiana University and Roland D. Hussey of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, who will join the summer staff of Boston Uni- 
versity. Frederic L. Paxson of the University of California, at Berkeley, will 
teach at the University of Wisconsin, and Edward M. Hulme of Stanford 
University will teach at the University of Utah. Irving A. Leonard of the 
University of California and Professor Hussey are scheduled to give lectures 
in the Fourth Annual Seminar Conference on Hispanic American Affairs, at 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


AN INTRODUCTION to “Documents Illustrating the Beginnings of the Pres- 
byterian Advance into the Oregon Country” is written by J. Orin Oliphant 
in the Washington Historical Quarterly for April, 1935. This is to be continued 
in the July issue. N. B. Coffman tells of his experiences under the title “When 
I Came to Washington Territory.” The principal drives in the distribution 
of reindeer over western and northern Alaska while stocking the country, and 
establishing the industry for the Eskimos, are described by Clarence L. Andrews 
in the article “Driving Reindeer in Alaska.” J. Neilson Barry compiles the 
primary source references of ““The Drowned Forest of the Columbia Gorge.” 
Wallace Wiley comments on “Elections of Yakima County, in Pioneer Days 
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Compared with the Recent Election.” The work of an early scientist is re- 
viewed by Richard X. Evans in “Dr. John Evans, U.S. Geologist, 1851-1861.” 
Christine A. Neergaard shows an eminent man’s aid in the development of 
Seattle in “Clarence B. Bagley: A Brief Biography.” Concluded from the 
January issue is a- supplement to Professor Meany’s list of “Washington 
Newspapers, 1852-1890, Inclusive” by Douglas C. McMurtrie. 


An accounT of Indian conflict in Oregon is presented by Robert Carleton 
Clark under the title “Military History of Oregon, 1849-59” in the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly for March, 1935. Ralph Richard Martig is the author 
of “Hudson’s Bay Company Claims, 1846-69.” There is a discussion of mis- 
understanding between Great Britain and the United States and finally, the 
sale of the Company’s claims. Robert Moulton Gatke edits “A Document of 
Mission History, 1833-43.” This is to be continued. Philip Henry Overmeyer 
comments on the “Members of First Wyeth Expedition.” T. C. Elliott tells 
of “The Grave of Madame Dorion,” an extraordinary Indian woman. This 
quthor also writes of “Richard (‘Captain Johnny’) Grant,” a participant in 
the early migrations to Oregon. 


THE OPENING ARTICLE of the California Historical Society Quarterly is 
“The Story of San José, 1777-1869” by Oscar Osburn Winther. Part 1 deals 
with the people and life in the Spanish period and further problems under 
Mexican rule. This is to be continued. James Peter Zollinger brings to light 
for the first time “John Augustus Sutter’s European Background” and shows 
the latter’s rise to greatness from the wreck he made of his youthful days. 
Douglas S. Watson asks, “Did the Chinese Discover America?” There is a 
discussion of the possibility that the Chinese discovered the western shores of 
the North American continent long before Columbus sailed from Palos in 
August, 1492.. Reva Holdaway Stanley and Charles L. Camp edit the diary 
of Parley Parker Pratt under the title “A Mormon Mission to California 
in 1851.” This is to be concluded. Henry Raup Wagner concludes “The Life 
of Ferdinand C. Ewer.” 


PRINTED as the opening number in The Huntington Library Bulletin for 
May, 1935, and also issued as a separate, is a survey of “California Books and 
Manuscripts in the Huntington Library” by John C. Parish of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. It is not intended as a detailed bibliographical 
guide but “to make known the general resources of the Library for the benefit 
of scholars and others interested in the history of California.” Of the fifty 
tight pages of the monograph approximately one-third are given up to a 
description of printed works on California, the remaining two-thirds being 
devoted to manuscript material. 

It is apparent from a perusal of the survey that with more than 7000 printed 
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works on California — many of them unique or very rare—and with a body 
of many thousand manuscripts, distributed over a period of 250 years, the 
Library possesses one of the two or three most important collections of Calj. 
forniana in existence. The survey includes in its geographical scope not only 
material relative to the state of California but also books and manuscripts 
dealing with Baja California and Sonora in the period before 1700, in so far 
as such materials form a background to the advance into Alta California, 
Some of the fields in which the Library is unusually well equipped are as 
follows: the Lower California background of the Spanish advance northward, 
early Pacific voyages, the expeditions of 1769 into Alta California, the period 
of change from Mexican to American control, the gold rush by overland and 
sea routes, and the period of the 1850's. Printed sources are especially valuable 
for the Spanish regime, and in the manuscript material the collection of Kino 
letters of the 1680’s, of Burriel papers in the middle 18th century, and more 
than 700 papers of José Galvez of the 1760’s and 1770’s indicate the riches of 
the background sources. Among the later manuscripts are the papers of Vallejo, 
Leidesdorff, the Kern brothers, scores of overland and “round the Horn” 
diaries, and more than four thousand papers of the Vigilance Committee of 
1856. These items constitute only a few of the collections described in the survey, 


AFTER NEARLY TWO YEARS of retirement the Arizona Historical Review 
again makes its appearance. It will be under the editorship of Howard A. 
Hubbard at the University of Arizona. In the January, 1935, issue Carl 
Sauer discusses “A Spanish Expedition into the Arizona Apacheria.” Mrs. 
Granville Oury continues a series which ran in 1933 under the title “Some 
Unpublished History of the Southwest” by Col. Cornelius C. Smith. Asa E. 
Martin recommends ‘““The Correlation of State and National History.” Rufus 
Kay Wyllys dwells on the history of “The Spanish Missions of the South- 
west.” Estelle Lutrell describes ‘“Arizona’s Frontier Press.’”’ Will C. Barnes 
discusses the accomplishments of “Col. James Harvey McClintock.” In the 
April, 1935, number there is an article called “Recollections of Early Day 
Mining in Arizona” by Arthur L. Walker. Robert Hanna pictures life “With 
Crawford in Mexico.” Will C. Barnes recalls ‘““The Black Canyon Stage” of 
November 15, 1892. Samuel L. Pattee shows the prominence of an Arizona 
governor in the article “Governor Hunt-—A Personal Appreciation.” C. E. 
Willson tells the character of early entertainment in Arizona under the name 
‘From Variety Theatre to Coffee Shop.”” Reminiscences are related by different 
early settlers in Arizona under the heading “As Told by the Pioneers.” 


A DESCRIPTION of the form and character of “Civil Government and Society 
in New Mexico in the Seventeenth Century” is contributed by France V. 


Scholes to the New Mexico Historical Review for April, 1935. The type of 


non-aboriginal population and the bases of provincial economies are em 
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J. Manuel Espinosa gives a short account of some “‘Notes on the Lineage of 
Don Diego de Vargas, Reconqueror of New Mexico.” Albert B. Reagan 
informs us, from available known sources, of “Forts Robidoux and Kit Carson 
in Northeastern Utah.” Colonel Martin L. Crimmins relates the story of 
“Colonel Buell’s Expedition into Mexico in 1880” after the disruption of 
our Indian policy caused by the Civil War left an aftermath of murders 
and misery in the Southwest. Lansing B. Bloom lists the “Governors of New 
Mexico” and Maud Durlin Sullivan reveals “Old Roads and New Highways 
in the Southwest.” 


ONE OF THE ARTICLES in the Colorado Magazine for March, 1935, is 
entitled “The Voorhees Diary of the Lawrence Party’s Trip to Pike’s Peak, 
1858.” The document is edited by LeRoy R. Hafen. “Two Rock Pictures 
and their Probable Connection with the ‘Pied Piper’ Myth of the Indians” 
is presented by Albert B. Reagan. Colin B. Goodykoontz describes “Colorado 
as Seen by a Home Missionary, 1863-1868.” “George A. Hodgson’s Reminis- 
cences of Early Weld County” are assembled and prepared by H. N. Haynes. 
There is also printed a short letter of Schuyler Colfax called “Detained at 
Virginia Dale by Indians.” 


CoNTAINING A SERIES of radio broadcasts on various phases of the history 
of Colorado, the University of Colorado Bulletin for April 26th, entitled 
Trails Through Romantic Colorado, includes: ‘Geographic Influences on 
Early Exploration,” by P. G. Worcester; “Fur Traders and Trading Posts,” 
by LeRoy R. Hafen; “Spanish and Mexican Influences,” and “Law and Order 
in the Early Days,” by James Grafton Rogers; “The Gold Rush,” by James 
F. Willard; ““The Indians,” by Leonard L. Leh; “The Railroad Builders,” by 
James G. Johnson; ‘“The Colony Town,” by Colin Goodykoontz; “The Later 
Mining Camps,” by Percy S. Fritz ; “Early Colorado Newspapers and Editors,” 
by Ralph L. Crosman; “Early Schools and Teachers,” by Harry M. Barrett; 


“The Western Slope,” by Arthur C. Cross; and “The Story of Denver,” by 
Ernest Morris. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION in regard to the preservation of archives in each 
province is described by George W. Brown in the Canadian Historical Review 
for March, 1935, under the title “Provincial Archives in Canada.” Those 
interested in the history of the Pacific Northwest will be glad to note the fol- 


ne paragraphs taken from the description of the archives of British Co- 
umbia : 


In the archives department it is estimated that there are about 60,000 manuscripts. 
These include long and fairly complete sets of early official records, and an immense 
number of private papers — letters, diaries, and the like — as well as much miscellane- 
ous material. This is supplemented by an outstanding photographic and print collec- 
tion, which runs to at. least 14,000 items. 
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The collection of imperial, dominion, and provincial official documents is lg 
and the newspaper files are undoubtedly the most extensive in the west. They include 
remarkably complete files of nearly all the papers ever published in British Columbia, 
together with a few additional items of great value —notably a file of the London 
Times complete since January 1, 1839. 

Reginald G. Trotter writes of “Canada as a Factor in Anglo-American 
Relations of the 1860's.” H. M. Thomas is the author of “The Relations of 
Governor and [ntendant in the old Régime.” “The Beginnings of Nova Scotian 
Politics, 1758-1766” is the title of an article by W. S. MacNutt. Under Notes 
and Documents, Sidney C. Richardson edits the “Journal of William Richard. 
son who Visited Labrador in 1771”; and H. A. Innis makes available “Some 
Further Material on Peter Pond.” A review article bears the title, “The 
Imperial Problem in the minds of Chamberlain and his Successors” by Edgar 
McInnis. 


ONE OF THE OFFERINGS in the March issue of the Political Science Quar. 
terly, is J. Bartlett Brebner’s paper on “Canada, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
and the Washington Conference,” which was read before the annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association at Washington, D.C., in December, 
Regretful that we must wait for some time yet for full details of what he 
characterizes the dramatic incident of the Imperial Conference of June and 
July, 1921, Mr. Brebner has nevertheless, presented an interesting picture of 
the interplay of outstanding personalities in the drama. Because Japan had 
been faithful in her performance of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the 
United States had taken her puzzling position outside the League with an 
apparent aversion to the entire Continental scheme of things, Great Britain 
had determined upon a renewal of the alliance with Japan. When her ministers 
gathered from all parts of the Empire to discuss the matter, it was found that 
Arthur Meighen, prime minister from Canada, stood almost alone in his recog- 
nition of the significance of such a step in respect to Anglo-American relations. 
Singlehanded, he drove home his arguments and reiterated his previous sugges 
tion for a conference between Japan, the United States, China and Great Britain 
about Pacific affairs. The Washington Conference, where the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance was definitely shelved, was the ultimate culmination of his efforts. 
Mr. Brebner declares it not surprising that Canadian interest and policy should 
reveal this similarity to the interest and policy of the United States, for he 
reminds us “they spring from a North Americanism whose roots in time and 
experience were of equal depth in the two nations.” 


INTRODUCING ITS PUBLICATION the Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, 
as a successor to the Monthly Bulletin on Economic China and the Nanka 
W eekly Statistical Service, the Institute of Economics of Nankai University 
announces that the Quarterly is designed to cover a much wider scope than 
either of its predecessors. It is intended to make the Quarterly “an indispe 
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sable work of reference for scholars engaged in the study of Chinese social and 
economic problems.” Each number is to include: “(1) main articles on sub- 
jects within the field of social sciences, with special reference to China; (2) 
reviews of current publications in the field chiefly in the Chinese language; 
(3) critical bibliography on current issues in the field; (4) notes on the de- 
yelopment of social science research in China; and (5) list of recent books and 
periodicals.” The editorial board is composed of H. D. Fong, managing editor, 
and C. M. Chang, Franklin L. Ho, T. C. Lin, and Leonard G. Ting, as- 
sociates. 

The opening article of this first number is T. C. Lin’s paper on “Manchuria 
in the Ming Empire,” a general account of Chinese campaigns, administration 
and policies in the Northeast during the first five hundred years of the Ming 
dynasty, following the decay of the Mongol Empire in the early 14th century. 
“Sino-European Cultural Contacts since the Discovery of the Sea Route: a 
Bibliographical Note,” by Ch’en Shou Yi is a review of some of the out- 
standing researches upon Sino-European relationships in literature, beginning 
with the early contributions of French writers who were the first in the field, 
and including the work of such later writers as Father Bernard, upon the 
History of the Jesuits in China; Virgile Pinot, a veteran scholar in the field, 
and William Leonard Schwartz. “Rural Weaving and the Merchant Employers 
ina North China District” is termed by its author, H. D. Fong, “a detailed 
pioneer survey of rural handloom weaving” in Kaoyang, where the typical 
form of rural small-scale industrial organization is perhaps more highly de- 
veloped than elsewhere, and may serve as a basis of intensive study, intended 
to develop another system better-suited to the survival of small-scale rural 
industry in the modern industrial world. Esson M. Gale, in “Determining 
Patterns of Chinese Thinking,” attempts only to suggest briefly the variety of 
thought patterns developed from simple beginnings dating as far back as the 
ninth and eighth centuries before the Christian Era, in the first ritualistic 
religious documents, through the voluminous literature preceding, surround- 
ing and following the Confucian teachings. In Notes and Memoranda, H. D. 
Fong presents a survey of several pages of “Cooperative Literature in China,” 
and concludes with an annotated list of one hundred and ten publications on 
the Chinese cooperative movement. He points out that the history of this move- 
ment is still to be written. Statistical data on “The Foreign Trade of China,” 
Research Notes, a number of book reviews, and a Bibliographical list of recent 
books and periodicals on economic China, conclude this first issue. 


CoNTINUING THE PUBLICATION of the series of documents taken from the 
Krani Archiv (Red Archive) which appeared in the previous issue, the April 
number of The Chinese Social and Political Science Review contains “On the 
Eve of the Russo-Japanese War,” (December, 1900 — January, 1902), trans- 
lated by Thomas Li. The documents include official letters and telegrams 
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both secret and of record, from the 14th of March, 1901, to the 17th of July, 
1901. In the same issue is “A Study of Our Price Level, 1926-1934” by D. K. 
Lien, and “An Analysis of Chinese Rural Population,” by. Franklin C. H. Lee 
In “German Catholic Missions in Shantung,” R. A. Norem traces the history 
of the expansion of the German Catholic faith in China, beginning with the 
work of the Steyl missionaries in Shantung in 1881. He includes an account 
of the movement for a German Protectorate of Missions, satisfactorily cop. 
cluded by a favorable agreement with the Chinese Government in 1888, simul- 
taneously with a like agreement between Italy and China. He concludes with 
a brief outline of the growth of anti-foreign societies in China, and the assassi- 
nation of the missionaries, Nies and Henle, by one of these societies, which 
became a matter of international significance when the Emperor used inter. 
vention in behalf of the Steyl Mission as a means of forcing compliance with 
his demands for a Chinese port. This number of the Review also contains the 
concluding article of J. K. Fairbank’s “The Provisional System at Shanghai, 


1853-54.” 


REVIEWING ONE OF THE EARLIEST INCIDENTS in the relations between 
Hawaii and Japan, Ralph S. Kuykendall discusses the episode of the Japanese 
contract laborers in Hawaii in 1868 in The Earliest Japanese Labor Immigra- 
tion to Hawaii in pamphlet number 25 of the University of Hawaii Occasional 
Papers. Using documents in the Archives of Hawaii, in the United States 
Department of State, and in the British Public Record Office, he has gathered 
the facts to establish the actual chain of events which constituted the real history 
of that early chapter in Japanese-Hawaiian relations, and has carefully de 
veloped the story in its proper setting by analyzing the conditions in both Japan 
and Hawaii at that time. 


ONE MORE DIARY is added in the March number of The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, to the ever-increasing procession of personal accounts which 
enrich our knowledge of the westward movement. The “John Peters Diary 
of 1831-34,’ nee by Margaret L. Brown, records a journey only as far west 
East with the Far West. Other items in this number are: “The Stamp Act in 
the Floridas, 1765-1766,” by Wilfred B. Kerr; “Some Reflections on the Career 
of General James Wilkinson,” by Thomas R. Hay; “Henry A. Wise and the 
Virginia Fire Eaters of 1856,” by Clement Eaton; and “The Manual Labor 
Experiment in the Land-Grant College,” by Earle D. Ross. 


BREATHING THE VALIANT SPIRIT of the frontiersmen who built our eatly 
west, “Letters of the ‘Dawson Men’ from Perote Prison, Mexico, 1842-1843, 
edited by L. U. Spellmann in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly of April 
1935, evidence the courage with which the unhappy men awaiting “exchange 
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of prisoners” in Perote Prison, faced suffering and hardship. These letters of 
Richard Barkley and Norman Wood, of Fayette County, Texas, cherished for 
years by Mr. Wood’s widow, were placed at the disposal of the University 
of Texas by his heirs. The remainder of the issue comprises a “Diary of a 
Confederate Congressman, 1862-1863,” edited by Mary S. Estell and F. B. 
Sexton; and “Slavery Propaganda During the Mexican War,” by John D. P. 


Fuller. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT of the “Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting,” of the “Ameri- 
can Historical Association,” as its opening article, the April issue of the 4 meri- 
can Historical Review brings its readers a comprehensive survey of the program 
offered the largest registration in the Association’s history —- 817. The great 
variety of material offered defies any attempt at a brief summary; but for 
Pacific Coast readers, attention might be called to the session of Hispanic 
American History, held in the Hall of Heroes of the Pan American Union. 
Papers read at this session were “Santa Anna the Inscrutable,” by W. H. 
Callcott ; “Bolivar and the Church,” by Mary Watters; ‘““The Efforts of José 
Maria Morelos to Secure Foreign Aid, 1811-1815,” by John C. Patterson; 
and “A Neglected Aspect of Isthmian Diplomacy,” by Joseph B. Lockey. One 
of the papers presented at the joint session with the Agricultural History 
Society was by R. H. Allen on the “Influence of the Spanish Land Grant 
System on the Agricultural Development of California.” One of the general 
sessions was most fittingly given over to papers on “A Half-Century of Ameri- 
can Historiography,” and of these papers, Theodore Clarke Smith’s “The 
Writings of American History in America from 1884 to 1934,” is printed as 
the second article in the April Review. Sidney Painter’s ‘Castle Guard” con- 
cludes the list of main articles in the number. 


UNDER THE TITLE “Foreign Influences on Venezuelan Political Thought, 
1830-1930” in the February Hispanic American Historical Review, William 
Whatley Pierson writes of the influence of foreign nations, particularly France 
and the United States. The former he believes, has had more effect upon her 
intellectual life, while the latter has had to do with her institutional growth. 
Present trends, he finds, are toward independence of outside domination. Judith 
Blow Williams contributes ““The Establishment of British Commerce with 
Argentina,” to the same number. And in the Notes and Comments, Philip 
Coolidge Brooks intersperses a discussion of “Pichardo’s Treaties and the 
Adams-Onis Treaty” with letters from Felix Calleja regarding the magnitude 


of Padre José Antonio Pichardo’s voluminous study upon the Louisiana-Texas 
boundary question. 


: PRESENTED IN the Geographical Review for April, 1935, is an article called 
Agroecological Exploration in the Soto La Marina Region, Mexico” by Basil 
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M. Bensin. Land utilization, soils and vegetation, agricultural possibilities, 
and soil types of the region are discussed. Ernest Antevs offers ““The Spread of 
Aboriginal Man to North America.” The association of man with extinct 
mammals, man’s high antiquity, geology, and peopling of North America are 
the principal topics of the article. Other subjects given consideration in the 
magazine are “Coffee Plantations of Brazil: A Comparison of Occupanee 
Patterns in Established and Frontier Areas” by Robert S. Platt ; “Precipitation 
and Tree Growth in the Harney Basin, Oregon” by L. T. Jessup; “Scientific 
Exploration in Northeast Land” by John Leighly ; and “Some Broader Aspects 
of the History of Exploration” by J. K. Wright. | 


A NEW HISTORICAL MAGAZINE is announced under the title The Idaho 
Historical Quarterly, published at the University of Idaho, Southern Branch, 
Pocatello, Idaho. The first issue is for May, 1935. It is indicated that the 
subscription rate will be $1.50 per year and that the publication will be not 
merely a sectional enterprise but will present historical material relating to all 
parts of the state. The Quarterly will be published with the codperation of 
the trustees of the State Historical Society of Idaho and will contain not only 
material on such events as Indian wars but also social and economic history 
and probably material from the archives at Boise. Contributing editors are 
named from various parts of the state. The following items are listed as 
scheduled for early issues of the magazine: a journal of one of the missionaries 
at Fort Lemhi; the reminiscences of F. M. Redfield, sub-agent to the Nez 
Perce Indians during the outbreak under Chief Joseph; an accurate map of 
the Oregon Trail; Letters to George L. Shoup, first governor of Idaho, dealing 
with the Birch Creek massacre; letters written in 1863 by Major Pinkney 
Lugenbeel on the founding of the Boise barracks; folk literature of the North- 
west; a study of the fur trade in Idaho; an article on horse thieving rings; and 
materials for a commercial history of Idaho. 


A PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT from the newly organized Southem 
Historical Association, assures us of a new quarterly review, The Journal of 
Southern History, which will be devoted to Southern history. It will appear 
under the sponsorship of the Louisiana State University, with Wendell H. 
Stephenson and Edwin A. Davis of that institution, as managing editor and 
associate editor, respectively. Membership dues of $3.00 per year to the Southern 
Historical Association include a subscription to the Journal, which will appeat 
in February, May, August, and November. It is planned that each issue will 
comprise articles, documents, book reviews, historical news and bibliographical 
data of interest to students in the Southern field. On the editorial board are: 
Philip Hamer, University of Tennessee; E. Merton Coulter, University of 
Georgia; Charles $. Syndor, University of Mississippi; Dwight Dumond, 
University of Michigan; Thomas P. Abernethy, University of Virginia; 
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Fletcher M. Green, Emory University ; Richard H. Shryock, Duke University ; 
and William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University. 


SoME OF THE HISTORIANS of the Pacific Coast have published books of 
recent months, in many cases dealing with subjects outside the field of Pacific 
Coast history. Ralph Haswell Lutz, of Stanford University, is the compiler 
of a selection of documents published by the Stanford University Press on 
The Causes of the German Collapse in 1918; the fourth in the Hoover War 
Library Publications. The documents have been selected from the officially 
authorized report of the parliamentary investigating commission appointed by 
the German Constituent Assembly, August 20, 1919, in an effort to ascertain 
the real cause of the collapse of the Empire. Professor Lutz has divided the 
yolume into two main parts: “The Military and Diplomatic Collapse” and 
“The Internal Collapse.” For the first part, he has quoted pertinent passages 
from some of the minority resolutions on the causes of the military collapse, 
correspondence between military and political leaders, and various extracts 
from official statements. For the second part, he has translated excerpts from 
the committee’s voluminous report upon the investigation into economic and 
social conditions, and sources of propaganda. 

The Grinding Mill is the significant title for Reminiscences of War and 
Revolution in Russia, 1913-1920, by Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. The author has been persuaded to 
publish the account, much as he wrote it at the time, based upon the diary 
which he kept through the troubled years of the war, and through the soul- 
trying years of the Revolution. As an officer in active service from the beginning 
of the war, later stationed at Petrograd during the Kerensky regime; trans- 
ferred to the Salonika Front as Lenin rose to power; thence to the French 
Front, following the mutiny of the Reds at Salonika; and finally appointed to 
secret service work with the Allied Military Missions, a steadfast loyalty to 
duty carried him through eventful years. A revealing sense of humor adds its 
inimitable touch to this narrative of the great historical drama, of which the 
author modestly terms himself a minor character, permitted by fate to “tramp 


along some byways of the War and the Revoluion which have been relatively 
less explored.” 


PRESENTING THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY “in the present intricate and 
baffling world against the background of American development,” American 
Democracy in Time of Crisis is composed of a series of lectures given by Edgar 
Eugene Robinson before Stanford audiences in 1933 and 1934, published as 
number 5 of the Stanford Pamphlets. The lectures are titled: “The Leader- 
ship That Is America,” “Where Is America?,” “Citizenship in a Democratic 


World,” “Lincoln and Americanism,” and concluding with “Reflections on 
Revolution.” 
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THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL VOLUME of The Abraham Lincoln Associati 
Papers (Springfield, 1935) contains an interesting paper from a fresh poif 
of view by Professor Frederic L. Paxson of the University of California enti 
“The Promise of the First Republican Administration: Abraham Lig co 
1860.” Because of the minority status of ‘the Republican party and ince 
inexperience there was in November, 1860, little to justify a proph cy | 
success for either Lincoln or the party. But from the perspective of the twen ie 
century and with a knowledge of the development of the United States dur 
the one hundred years before 1860 Professor Paxson believes that there wa 
a real promise of success for the Republican party in 1860 and that its co 
was not mere accident. The triumph of the Republicans in 1860 he iews 
the fourth great upheaval in American political life - the Revolution, the d 
tion of Jefferson and the victory of Jackson being the first three. The Deo 
of 1860 were too close to events to see this pattern and to realize that “un 
the lesson of history should reverse itself” the new party would prevail. W y 
Professor Paxson’s interest in and knowledge of the West he naturally en 
sizes the importance of the frontier in these four upheavals. 


THE POLicy of segregating in the June number papers read at the ann 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch will hereafter be discontinued, and) 
numbers of the Review will be open for their inclusion. Such papers will 


considered on their merits on the same basis with other contributions, ¢ exe 
that the fact that they may not relate to the Pacific Area will be no | 
their acceptance. 


Items under Other Books Received and under Comment and 
News have been contributed by Brainerd Dyer, Roland Dennis H 
lotte Koff, and Effie R. McDonald. 
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